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410 An August Wood Road, ete. 


Prithee where 
Goes Love a-hiding? 
Is he long in his abiding 
Anywhere? 
Can you bind him when you find him? 
Prithee where? 


AN AUGUST WOOD ROAD. 


When the partridge coveys fly 
In the birch-tops cool and high: 


When the dry cicadas twang 
Where the purpling fir-cones hang: 


When the bunch berries emboss— 
Scarlet beads—the roadside moss: 


Brown with shadows, bright with sun, 
All day long till day is done 


Sleeps in murmuring solitude 


The worn old road that threads the wood. 


In its deep cup—grassy, cool— 
Sleeps the little roadside pool: 


Sleeps the butterfly on the weed, 
Sleeps the drifted thistle-seed. 


Like a zreat and blazing gem, 
Basks the beetle on the stem. 


Up and down the shining rays 
Dancing midgets weave their maze. 


High among the -noveless boughs, 


Drunk with day, the night-hawks drowse. 


Far up, unfathomably blue, 
August’s heaven vibrates through. 


The old road leads to all things good: 
The year’s at full, and time’s at flood. 
CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


WHAT IS LOVE? 
What is love? 
Is it folly, 
Is it mirth or melancholy? 
Joys above, 
Are there many or not any? 
What is love? 


If you please, 

A most sweet folly, 

Full of mirth and melancholy: 
Both of these! 

In its sadness worth all gladness. 
If you please. 


With Spring days 
Love comes and dallies; 
Up the mountains, through the valleys 
Lie Love’s ways. 
Then he leaves you and deceives you 
In Spring days. 
ERNEST Dowson. 





ON A DULL DOG. 
This dog was dull. He had so little wit 
That other dogs would flout him, nose in 
air. 
But was he wretched? Did he care 
How dogdom snarled, or even think of it? 
He thought of nothing, but all day would 
sit 
Warm in the sun, with placid vacant stare, 
Content, at ease, oblivious, unaware: 
And all because—he had so little wit! 
O happy dulness which is dull indeed 
And cannot hear the critic’s-world’s “Gu 
hang!” 
Small bliss we get from our too-conscious 
breed, 
We semi-dullards of the middle gang! 
To mark the rose, and know oneself a 
weed, 
And know that others knew,—there lies 
the pang! 
EpWARD CrACROFT LEFROY, 


FORGET-ME-NOTS. 


Like eyes of angels, looking on thro’ tears, 
Thou lookest forth from brookside softly 
fair. 
Full faith is thine and constant, with no 
fears; 
The messages of love are thine to bear. 
Forget-me-not! Love's fond petition filed 
In thee, dear flower, and difference recon- 


ciled; 

Friendship’s fair offering indeed thou 
art— 

The secret language of the heart to 
heart. 


A. H. Japp, 


Argosy. 
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From Cosmopolis. 
ROYALTIES, 


By royal I do not mean kings and em- 
perors only, or queens and empresses. 
I should have very little to tell of them. 
But royal, as is well known, has a wider 
meaning. The families of all reigning 


sovereigns, whether grand dukes, 
dukes, princes, landgraves, electors, 


ete., are royalty, nay even certain 
mediatized families, families that have 
ceased to be reigning, and which are 
very numerous on the Continent, claim 
the same status, and may therefore in- 
termarry with royal princes and prin- 
cesses. Princes and princesses may 
also marry persons who are not royalty, 
but in that case the marriage is morga- 
natic—a perfectly good and legal form 
of marriage both from an ecclesiastical 
and civil point of view, only that the 
children of such marriages, though per- 
fectly legitimate, cannot succeed to the 
throne; in many cases no great loss to 
them. It has been my good fortune to 
see a good deal of royalty during the 
whoie of my life. I say “good fortune” 
on purpose, for, with all the drawbacks 
inherent in court life, royal persons en- 
joy some great advantages. Their po- 
sition is assured and well defined. It 
requires no kind of self-assertion, and 
wherever they appear, they have no 
equals, no rivals, and hardly any en- 
viers. They know that their presence 
always gives pleasure, and that every 
kind word or look from them is highly 
appreciated. They seldom have any 
inducement to try to appear different 
irom what they are, or to disguise what 
they think or feel. What is the use of 
being a bishop, Stanley used to say, ex- 
cept that you can speak your own mind! 
The same applies to crowned heads, and 
if some of them, and it may be some 
bishops also, do not avail themselves of 
their privilege, it is surely their own 
fault. No doubt, if a bishop wants to 


become an archbishop, he has to think 
twice about what he may and what he 
may not say. But a king or a prince 
does not generally want to become any- 
thing else, and as they want nothing 
from anybody, they are not likely to 
scheme, to flatter, or to deceive. 


What- 


Royalties. 
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ever people may say of the atmosphere 
of courts and the insincerity of courti- 
ers, the sovereign himself, if only left 
to himself, if only seen in his own pri- 
vate cabinet, is generally above the 
vitiated atmosphere that pervades his 
palace, nor does he, as a rule, while 
speaking with perfect freedom himself, 
dislike perfect freedom in others. 

Of course there are differences among 
royalty as well as among commonalty. 
Some sovereigns have become so accus- 
tomed to the daily supply of the very 
cheapest flattery, that the slightest 
divergence from the tone of their 
courtiers is apt to startle or to offend 
them. Still most human beings like 
fresh air. 

And have we not known persons who 
display their mitres and shake their 
crosiers before our faces, far more than 
kings their crowns and their sceptres? 
There is a whole class of people in 
ordinary life who have become some- 
thing, and who seem always to be 
thanking God that they are not as 
other men are. They have ceased to be 
what they were, quite unaware that 
even in becoming something, there 
ought always to be or to remain some- 
thing that becomes or has become. 
They seem to have been created afresh 
when they were created peers, temporal 
or spiritual. 

But we must not be unfair to these 
new creations or creatures. I have 
known bishops, and archbishops too, in 
England, who, to their friends, always 
remained Thirlwalls or Thomsons, and 
in the second place only Bishops of St. 
David’s or Archbishops of York. My 
friend Arthur Stanley never became a 
dean. He was always Stanley; Dean 
of Westminster, if necessary. If he 
had been what he ought to have been, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, he would 
never have ceased to be A. P. Stanley, 
his chuckle would always have been 
just the same, and if his admirers had 
presented him with a mitre and crosier, 
he would probably have put the mitre 
on his head sideways, and said to his 
friends what another bishop is reported 
tohave said on a similar occasion: 
“Thank you, my friends, but a new hat 
and an alpaca umbrella would have 
been more useful than a mitre and a 
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crosier.” With regard to royal person- 
ages, they have the great advantage 
that they are to their business born. 
They have not become, they were born 
royal. I was much struck by the ex- 
traordinary power of observation of a 
French friend of mine, who, when in 
1855 the queen and the Empress 
Eugénie entered the Grand Opera at 
Paris together, and were received with 
immense applause, turned to his neigh- 
bor, an Englishman, and said, “Look at 
the difference between your queen and 
our empress.” They had both bowed 
most graciously, and then sat down. 
“Did you not observe,” he continued, 
“how the empress looked round to see if 
there was a chair for her before she sat 
down. But your queen, a born queen, 
sat down without looking. She knew a 
chair must be there, as surely as she is 
Queen of England.” 

There must be something to hedge a 
king. While most people have to move 
in a crowd, and hold their own even in 
a mob—and it is difficult to move with 
ease when you are hustled and pushed— 
royal persons are never in a crowd, and 
have never to adopt a position of self- 
defence or self-assertion. Still there is 
a difference between royal persons also. 
Some of them with all their dignity 
manage to hide theircrownin every-day 
life; others seem always conscious that 
it is there, and that they must not con- 
descend too low, lest it should tumble 
from their head. 

My first acquaintance with royalty 
was at Dessau, my native town. Much 
has been written to ridicule the small 
German princes and their small courts. 
And it cannot be denied that the eti- 
quette kept up by the courtiers, and the 
nobility, in some of the small capitals of 
Germany is ludicrous in the extreme. 
But there isin the sovereigns them- 
selves an inherited dignity, a sentiment 
of noblesse oblige, which demands re- 
spect. The reigning duke of Anhalt- 
Dessau was to us boys a being by him- 
self, and no wonder. Though the 
Duchy was so small that on one occa- 
sion a troublesome political agitator, 
wuo had been expelled from the Duchy, 
threatened to throw stones and break 
the duke’s windows as soon as he had 
the frontier, to us chil- 


crossed 
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dren Dessau was our world. When 
I was a child, the town of Dessau, 


the capital of the Duchy, con- 
tained not more than ten or twelve 
thousand inhabitants, but the duke, 


Leopold Friedrich (1817-1871) was 
really the most independent sovereign 
in Europe. He was perfectly irrespon- 
sible, a constitution did not exist, and 
was never allowed to be mentioned. All 
appointments were made by the duke, 
all salaries and pensions were paid 
from the ducal chest, whatever existed 
in the whole Duchy belonged, or seemed 
to belong to him. There was no appeal 
from him, at least not in practice, what- 
ever it may have been in theory. I be- 
lieve if more money was wanted, the 
dukes had only to issue a new tax, and 
the money was forthcoming. And with 
all that one never, or hardly ever, heard 
of any act of injustice. The duke was 
rich, nearly the whole of the Duchy be- 
longed to him, and he had large landed 
property elsewhere also. Taxation was 
low, and during years of war and dis- 
tress, taxes were actually remitted by 
the dukes. The only public opinion 
there was, was represented by the 
duke’s own permanent civil service, and 
certainly in it tradition was so strong 
that even the duke, independent as he 
was, would have hesitated before going 
against it. 

But the duke himself was a splendid 
example of uprightness, fairness, and 
justice. He belonged to one of the old- 
est reigning families in Europe. The 
Hohenzollern, and even the Hohenstau- 
fen, were but of yesterday compared 
with the glorious ancestors of the 
Ascanian princes. They did not actu- 
ally claim descent from Ascanius, the 
son of Aeneas, nor from Askenas, the 
grandson of Japhet, though some crazy 
genealogists may have done so; but 
there is no flaw in their pedigree from 
the present duke to Albrecht the Bear, 
Markgrave of Brandenburg in 1134 
Some people would probably say that 
he belonged to a totemistic age. The 
duke whom I knew, and who died in 
1871, was the eighteenth successor of 
this Albrecht the Bear, and though his 
possessions had been much reduced in 
the course of centuries, he knew what 
was due from him to his name, and to 

















He never 

forgot it. He was a tall and very 
handsome man, very quiet, very self- 
contained, particularly during the later 
part of his life, when his increasing 
deafness made any free intercourse be- 
tween him and his friends and officials 
extremely difficult. He worked as hard 
as any of his ministers, and no wonder, 
considering that everything, whether 
important or not, had finally to be de- 
cued by him. As he had been much 
attached to my father, and as my grand- 
father was his president or prime min- 
ister, he took some interest in me when 
I was a boy at school in Dessau, and I 
can remember standing before him and 
looking up to him in his cabinet with 
1ear and trembling, although nothing 
could be kinder than the handsome old 
man with his deep voice and his slowly 
uttered words, but he seemed to move 
in an atmosphere of his own, far re- 
moved from the life of his subjects. 
The ducal castle at Dessau was a grand 
old building, a quadrangle open in front, 
with turrets that held the staircases 
leading up to the reception rooms. 
Some of his ancestors had been highly 
cultivated men, who had travelled in 
Italy, France, and England, and had 
collected treasures of art, which were 
afterwards stored up in the old palace 
(Schloss) at Dessau, and in several 
beautiful parks in the neighborhood 
that had been laid out a hundred years 
ago after the model of English parks. 
The orange trees (Orangerie) in those 
parks and gardens were magnificent, 
and I do not remember having seen 
such an abundance of them anywhere 
else: but they suddenly began to wither 
and die, and even replanting them by 
their heads and letting the roots grow 
as new branches does not seem to have 
saved them. 

The duke and his highly cultivated 
duchess were the little gods of Dessau. 
They seemed to live on their own 
Olympus. Everything uepended on 
them: everything, such as theatre, con- 
certs, or any public amusements, had to 
be provided out of their private purse. 
No wonder that the people looked up to 
them, and that whatever they did was 
considered right, whatever they said 
was repeated as gospel. 


the blood of his ancestors. 
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Scholars are just now writing learned 
essays as to whether the idea of the 
apotheosis of Augustus came to the 
Romans from Greece or from Egypt, or 
whether it may be a survival of fetish- 
ism. It may have had a much more 
homely origin. To the common people 
in the viliages round Dessau, I feel sure 
that the duke was little short of a god, 
provided always that they knew what 
was meant by a god. He might not 
have created the world, even Divus 
Augustus was not credited with that 
tour de force; but there was nothing else, 
I believe, that the peasants would have 
thought beyond the power of their 
duke. To us children also, the duke, 
the duchess, and all the members of the 
ducal family, were something quite 
different from the rest of the world, and 
some of these impressions of our child- 
hood often remain for life. When their 
carriage passed through the _ streets, 
everybody stood still, took off his hat, 
and remained bareheaded till they had 
passed. There was nothing servile in 
all this, as little as there is in a French- 
man signing himself Votre tras- 
obéissant serviteur, for no one ever 
thought at that time that it could be 
otherwise. Nor am I at all certain that 
this outward respect for a sovereign is 
a mistake, for in honoring their sover- 
eign, people after all but honor them- 
selves. Whether he is supposed to be a 
sovereign by the grace of God, or by 
hereditary right, or by the voice of the 
people, he represents the country and 
the people; he is their duke, their king, 
their emperor, and if they wish to see 
him honored by others, they must not 
fail to honor him themselves. When I 
saw the other day a_ king passing 
through the streets of his own capital, 
and no one touching his hat, I thought, 
“What a low opinion these people must 
have of themselves.” Even as boys at 
school we felt a pride in our duke, and 
though we knew scraps only of the 
glorious history of his ancestors, we 
knew how they had borne the brunt of 
the battle, in all the greatest episodes 
of the history of Germany. 

Little is said of these numerous small 
principalities in the history of Ger- 
many, but without them German his- 
tory would often be quite unintelligible, 
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and Germany would never have had so 
intense a vitality, would never have be- 
come what it is now. No doubt there 
was also an element of danger in them, 
particularly during the first half of this 
century, when as members of the Ger- 
man Confederation they could band to- 
gether and support either Austria or 
Prussia in their fatal rivalry. But that 
danger is past, thanks chiefly to Bis- 
marck’s policy, and for the future the 
smaller principalities taat have escaped 
from his grasp will form the most use- 
ful centres of life, and are not likely to 
be absorbed by Prussia, if well advised. 
There was a time during the Austro- 
Prussian war in 1866 when everybody 
expected that Anhalt, being almost an 
enclave of Prussia, would share the fate 
of Hanover, Nassau, and the Electorate 
of Hessia. The reigning duke had the 
strongest sympathies for Austria. But 
he had a clever minister, who showed 
him that there were only two ways open 
to him under the circumstances, either 
to abdicate of his own free will, and 
make as advantageous an arrangement 
with Prussia as possible, or to say yes 
to whatever demand was made from 
Berlin. He chose the latter alternative, 
and it is reported that it was of him 
that Bismarck said: “I know what to do 
with my enemies, but what to do with 
my friends, I don’t.” 

I cannot resist the temptation of giv- 
ing here a short sketch of the really 
glorious history of the duchy and the 
Dukes of Anhalt, such as it was known 
to us as boys. Nor should it be sup- 
posed that I exaggerate the importance 
of my native duchy. I doubt, indeed, 
whether there is any reigning house 
now that can produce such a splendid 
record as Anhalt. If it has remained 
small and lost much of its former politi- 
eal influence, that is due chiefly to a 
law of inheritance which prevailed in 
the ducal family. Instead of making 
the eldest son the ruler of the whole 
duchy, it was the custom to divide the 
land among all the princes. Thus in- 
stead of one Duchy of Anhalt there 
were four duchies, Anhalt-Dessau, An- 
halt-Céthen, Anhalt-Zerbst, and Anhalt- 
Bernburg, some of them again sub- 
divided. From time to time the duchies 
were reunited, and so they are at 


present, the other branches having died 
out in 1863, when the late Duke Leopold 
Friedrich united them permanently into 
one duchy. 

If we go slowly back into the past. 
and that seems to me the real task of 
the historian, we shall find that there is 
no critical epoch in the history of Ger- 
many, and of the history of the world, 
where we do not meet with some of the 
princes of the small Duchy of Anhalt, 
standing in the very front of the fight. 
I only wonder that no one has yet at- 
tempted to write a popular history of 
the four principalities of Anhalt, in 
order to show the share which they took 
in the historical development of Ger- 
many. I have tried to refresh my mem- 
ory by reading a carefully written man- 
ual, “Anhalt’s Geschichte in Wort und 
Bila,” by Dr. Hermann Lorenz, 1893, 
but instead of quoting his opinion, or 
the opinions of any historians, as to the 
personal merits and the _ historical 
achievements of the princes of Anhalt, 
whether as warriors or as rulers, I shall 
try to quote, wherever it is possible, the 
judgments pronounced of them by some 
of their contemporaries, whose names 
will carry greater weight. 

The beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was dominated by Napoleon’s in- 
vasion and almost annihilation of Ger- 
many. Dessau was then ruled by 
Prince Leopold Friedrich Franz (1740- 
1806). He had done an immense 
amount to raise both the material and 
the intellectual status of his people, and 
had well earned the name he is still 
known by, of “Father Franz.” Many 
of the princes of that time were far in 
advance of the people, and met, as he 
did, with considerable difficulty in over- 
coming the resistance of those whom he 
wished to benefit by his reforms. He 
had travelled in Holland, England, and 
Italy. He avoided France, which he 
said was dangerous to young princes. 
and yet he was enlightened enough to 
erect a monument to Rousseau in his 
beautiful park at Wéorlitz. He loved 
England. “In England,” he used to 
say, “one becomes a man.” Nor did he 
travel for pleasure only. While in En- 
gland, he studied agriculture, architec- 
ture, gardening, brewing, and various 
other manufactures, in order to intro- 








duce as many improvements as possible 
among his own people. In Italy he 
studied art, both ancient and modern, 
under Winckelmann, and this great an- 
tiquarian was so delighted with the 
young prince and his companion that 
he spoke of their visit as the appear- 
ance of two young Greek gods. At that 
time it was still possible to buy old 
classical statues and old Italian pic- 
tures, and the young prince gladly 
availed himself of his opportunities as 
far as his financial resources allowed, 
and brought home to Dessau many val- 
uable treasures of ancient and modern 
art. These he arranged in his various 
palaces and museums, all open to the 
people, and in the beautiful parks and 
gardens which he had created after En- 
glish models in the neighborhood of his 
eapital. After a hundred years some of 
these parks, particularly that of 
Worlitz, can vie with some of the finest 
parks in England. Like the neighbor- 
ing duchy of Weimar, Dessau soon at- 
tracted visitors from all parts of Ger- 
many. Goethe himself and his en- 
lightened patron, the Duke Karl 
August, were often the guests of the 
Duke of Dessau, and Goethe has in 
several places spoken in rapturous 
terms of the beauties of Worlitz, and 
the charm of the duke’s society. Wie- 
land, Lavater, Matthison, and other 
celebrities often passed happy days at 
Dessau as guests of the duke. 

But after Duke Franz had spent all 
his life in embellishing his land and 
inspiring his subjects with higher and 
nobler ideals, the Napoleonic thunder- 
cloud, which had long threatened Ger- 
many, burst over his head, and threat- 
ened to destroy everything that he had 
planted. After the battle of Jena in 
1806 Prussia and the whole of Germany 
were at the mercy of the great French 
conqueror, and Napoleon, with his army 
of one hundred thousand men, who had 
to be lodged and fed in every town of 
Germany through which they passed, 
appeared at Dessau on October 21, 1806. 
The old prince had to receive him bare- 
headed at the foot of the staircase of 
his castle. My mother, then a child of 
six, remembered seeing her own grand 
and beautiful prince standing erect be- 
fore the small and pale Corsican. The 
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prince, however, in his meeting with 
the emperor, was not afraid to wear the 
Prussian order of the Black Eagle on 
his breast, and when he was asked by 
Napoleon whether he too had sent a 
contingent to the Prussian army, he 
said, “No, sir.” “Why not?’ asked the 
emperor. “Because I have not been 
asked,” was the answer. “But if you 
had been asked?” continued the em- 
peror. “Then I should certainly have 
sent my soldiers,” the prince replied; 
and he added, “Your Majesty knows the 
right of the stronger.” This was a not 
very prudent remark to make, but the 
emperor seems to have liked the out- 
spoken old man. He invited him to in- 
spect with him the bridge over the Elbe 
which had been burnt by the Prussians 
to cover their retreat. He demanded 
that it should be rebuilt at once, and on 
that condition he promised to grant 
neutrality to the duchy. Nay, before 
leaving Dessau, in the morning he went 
so far as to ask his host whether he 
could do anything for him. “For my- 
self,” the prince replied, “I want noth- 
ing.” I only ask for mercy for my peo- 
ple, for they are all to me like my 
children.” 

The next critical period in the history 
of Germany is that of Frederick the 
Great, marked by the Seven Years’ 
War (1756-1763) and the establishment 
of Prussia as one of the great powers of 
Europe. 

Here again we find a prince of Anhalt 
as one of the principal actors. The in- 
strument with which Frederick the 
Great won his victories was his well- 
drilled army, and the drill master of that 
army had been Leopold, Fiirst zu An- 
halt, the field-marshal of Frederick's 
father. At the head of his grenadiers 
and by the side of Prince Eugéne, 
Prince Leopold of Dessau had won, or 
helped to win, the great battles of 
Hichstadt, Blindheim (corrupted to 
Blenheim), Turin, and Malplaquet in 
the War of the Spanish Succession, and 
had thus helped in establishing against 
the overweening ambition of Louis 
XIV.what was then called the political 
equilibrium of Europe. The Prussian 
field-marshal was known at the time all 
over Germany as the “Alte Dessauer,” 
and through Carlyle’s Life of Frederick 
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the Great, his memory has lately been 
revived in England also. Having com- 
pletely reorganized the Prussian army 
and having led it ever so many times to 
brilliant victories, he was in his time 
what Bismarck was in our own. But 
after the death of Frederick I. and 
Frederick William II., Frederick II., 
or the Great, disliked the old gen- 
eral’s tutelage and dismissed him; 
much as Bismarck has been dismissed 
in our own time. The young king 
wrote to the old field-marshal quite 
openly: “I shall not be such a fool as 
to neglect my most experienced officers, 
but this campaign (in Silesia) I reserve 
for myself, lest the world should think 
that the Prussian king cannot go to war 
without his tutor.” His old tutor was 
very angry, but he did not rebel, and in 
a state like Prussia, Frederick the 
Great was probably as right as the 
present emperor in saying “Let one be 
king in Prussia.” However, after 
Frederick had once established his own 
position as a general, he recalled his old 
iucor, and in the second Silesian War it 
was the brave warrior who stormed 
the heights of Kesselsdorf at the head 
of his old grenadiers, and won one of 
the most difficult and most decisive vic- 
tories for his king. The king after the 
battle took off his hat before his tutor 
and embraced him in the sight of the 
whole army. The inscription placed on 
the field-marshal’s monument at Ber- 
lin, probably composed by the king him- 
self, is simple and true: “He led the 
Prussian auxiliary forces victoriously 
to the Rhine, the Danube, and the Po; 
he took Stralsund and the island of 
Riigen. The battle of Kesselsdorf 
crowned his military career. The 
Prussian Army owes him its strict dis- 
cipline and the improvement of its in- 
fantry. The successors of Frederick 
the Great have never forgotten what 
they owe to the “Alte Dessauer,” and 
they may be counted on in the future 
also as the stoutest friends and sup- 
porters of the illustrious house of Al- 
brecht the Bear, the first Markgrave of 
Brandenburg. 

If stronger testimony to the military 
genius of the Old Dessauer were 
wanted from the mouth of his own con- 
temporaries, it might easily be quoted 
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from the despatches of Prince Eugéne. 
That great general freely admits that 
the prince’s troops surpassed his own 
in courage and discipline; nay, he adds, 
“the Prince of Dessau has done won- 
ders in the battle of Turin.” The em- 
peror of Austria endorsed this judg- 
ment, and added, “that he had earned 
immortal glory,” and he conferred on 
him the title of Serene Highness. 

So much for the eighteenth century. 
If now we look back to the seventeenth, 
the century of the Thirty Years’ War, 
we find Anhalt the constant trysting- 
ground of the two parties, the Catholic 
and the Protestant powers, and we see 
the princes of Anhalt again and again 
at the head of the Northern or Protes- 
tant armies. The Elbe often divided 
the two, and the bridge over the river 
near Dessau was contested then as it 
was during the Napoleonic wars. Well 
do I remember, when as a boy I went to 
the Schanzenhaus, a coffee-house near 
the new bridge over the Elbe, how it 
was explained to me that these 
Schanzen or fortifications were what 
was left of the works erected by Wal- 
lenstein; just as I learnt at a later time 
that my own house at Oxford called 
Park’s End, was so called not because 
it stood as it does now at the end of the 
park, but because what Is now called 
the park was originally the parks, i.e., 
the parks of artillery erected by Crom- 
well’s army against the walls of Ox- 
ford. The right name of my house 
should therefore have been not Park’s 
snd, but Parks’ End. A more merciless 
war than the Thirty Years’ War was 
seldom waged; villages and whole 
towns vanished from the ground, and 
many tracts of cultivated land, particu- 
larly along the Elbe, were changed into 
deserts. Yet during all that time the 
Anhalt princes never wavered. When 
the Elector of the Palatinate, Fred- 
erick IL., had been proclaimed king in 
Bohemia in 1619, his commander-in- 
chief was Prince Christian of Anhalt. 
When after years of slaughter Gus- 
tavus Adolphus came to the assistance 
of the Protestant powers in Germany 
and won the decisive battle of Liitzen, 
one of Prince Christian’s sons, Prince 
Ernest, fought at his side and died of 
his wounds soon after the battle. The 








Adolphus has 


memory of Gustavus 
been kept alive in Dessau to the present 


day. He has become the hero of popu- 
lar romance, and as a schoolboy I heard 
several stories of his adventures during 
the war. There stands a large red brick 
house which I often passed on my way 
from Dessau to Worlitz, and which is 
simply called Gustavus Adolphus. The 
story goes that the Swedish king was in 
hiding there under a bridge while the 
enemy's army passed over it. 

One more century back brings us to 
the time of the Reformation, and once 
more among the most prominent cham- 
pions of the Protestant cause we see 
the princes of Anhalt. The very cradle 
of the Reformation, Wittenberg, was 
close to Dessau, and the reigning family 
of Anhalt was closely connected by 
marriage with the Saxon princes of the 
house of Wettin, the chief protectors of 
the Reforming movement in Germany. 
Prince Wolfgang of Anhalt was present 
at the Diet of Worms, in 1521, and again 
in 1529, at the Diet of Speier. He 
openly declared in favor of ecclesias- 
tical reform, and he extended his pa- 
tronage to Luther when he came to 
preach at Zerbst. This was at that 
time a most dangerous step to take, but 
the young prince was not to be fright- 
ened by pope or emperor, and at the 
Diet of Augsburg he was again one of 
the first princes to sign the Augsburg 
Confession. During the momentous 
years that followed, the Anhalt princes 
were willing, as they declared, to risk 
life and wealth, land and throne, for 
the Gospel. Nor was this a mere 
phrase, for Prince Wolfgang, when he 
found himself surrounded at Bernburg 
by the Imperial army, chiefly Spanish, 
had to fly for his life and remain in hid- 
ing for some time. When he was able 
to return to his duchy, he devoted his 
remaining years to repairing, as much 
as possible, the ravages of the war, and 
then retired of his own free will, leav- 
ing the government to his three cousins, 
and ending his days as a simple citizen 
in the small town of Zerbst. Let me 
quote once more the judgment passed 
on him by the most eminent of his own 
contemporaries. Luther and Philip 
Melanchthon have spoken in on uncer- 
tain tone of the merits of the Anhalt 
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princes during the most critical period 
of the Reformation. Of Prince Wolf- 
gang Melanchthon said: “No one will 
come again, equal to him in authority 
among princes, in love’ towards 
churches and schools, in zeal to main- 
tain peace and concord, and in readi- 
ness to give up his life for his faith.” 
Of Prince George, called the Gottselige, 
Luther is reported to have declared: 
“He is more pious than I am, and if he 
does not get into heaven, I too shall 
have to remain outside.” Nay even his 
antagonist, the Emperor Charles V., 
confessed that he knew no other person 
in the whole of his empire who could be 
compared in piety or ability to Prince 
George of Anhalt. 

So much for the princes of the house 
of Anhalt during the period of the Ref- 
ormation. No other reigning family 
could produce a_ brighter escutcheon 
during the troubles of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and we saw how that escutcheon 
was preserved bright and brilliant dur- 
ing the centuries that followed, the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and _ nine- 
teenth. If the title of grand duke does 
not depend on the number of square 
miles, no family has deserved that title 
so well as the ducal family of Anhalt. 

Beyond the sixteenth century, the his- 
tory of Germany tells us little of the 
private character of the Anhalt princes, 
and if there are any ancient documents 
still to be found in their archives, they 
have not yet been examined or pub- 
lished by any competent historian. If, 
during the times of the Crusades, the 
names of the Ascanians are but seldom 
mentioned, there was a good reason for 
it. Bernhard of Clairvaux himself had 
persuaded them to turn their arms 
against the heathen on the eastern 
borders of Germany, rather thar 
against the heathen who had _ con- 
quered the Holy Land. Slavonic 
tribes, particularly the Wends and 
Sorbs, who were still heathen, were 
constantly threatening the eastern 
parts of the German Empire, and it was 
felt to be absolutely necessary to drive 
them back, or to induce them to adopt a 
civilized and Christian mode of life. 
In 1134 Albrecht, commonly called Al- 
brecht the Bear, had been invested by 
the Emperor Lothar with the Northerm 
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Mark, or the Mark Brandenburg, as his 
fief, in order to defend it as best he 
could against these Slavonic inroads. 
This Albrecht the Bear is the ancestor 
of the reigning Dukes of Anhalt, the 
present duke being his nineteenth suc- 
cessor. Itwas the same Mark Branden- 
burg which was afterwards to become 
the cradle of Prussia and indirectly of 
the German Empire. Albrecht’s in- 
fluence was so great at the time that, 
after the death of the Emperor Lothar, 
he succeeded in carrying the election of 
the Emperor Konrad III., the Hohen- 
staufen, against the Welfic party, who 
wished to raise the duke of Bavaria, 
Henry the Proud, to the Imperial 
throne of Germany. The emperor re- 
warded Albrecht’s services by taking 
the Duchy of Saxony away from the 
Welfic Duke of Bavaria, and bestowing 
iton him. This led to a bloody war be- 
tween the two claimants, and ended in 
the defeat of Albrecht. But though de- 
prived again of his Saxon fief, Al- 
brecht proved so successful against the 
Sorbs and Wends that he received the 
title of Markgrave of Brandenburg, and 
as such became one of the electors of 
the German Empire. All these fierce 
fights against the Slavonic races on the 
western frontier of Germany are now 
well-nigh forgotten, and only the names 
of towns and rivers remain to remind 
us how much of what is now German 
soil, between the Elbe and Oder, had 
for a long time been occupied by Sla- 
vonic tribes, uncivilized and pagan. 
Albrecht had really inherited this task 
of subduing and expelling these ene- 
mies from German soil; for his father, 
Count Otto, was the grandson of Count 
Esiko of Ballenstiidt (1050), and this 
Esiko again was the grandson of Count 
Gero (937). All these princes and their 
knights had to spend their lives in set- 
tling, defending the frontiers or marks 
of Germany, or what had been Ger- 
man soil before the southward migra- 
tions of the German tribes’ began. 
They held their fiefs from the German 
emperors, but were left free to do what- 
ever they deemed necessary in the de- 
fence of their strongholds (burgs) and 
settlements. The first of the Saxon 
emperors, Henry I. (919-936), was 
called the Burgenbauer, because he en- 


couraged all over Germany the build- 
ing of strongholds which afterwards 
grew into villages and towns, and thus 
led gradually to a more civilized life in 
the German Empire. Wherever it was 
possible churches were built, bishop- 
rics were founded, monasteries and 
schools established and supported by 
uveral grants of land. A great share 
in this Eastern conquest fell to the 
Counts of Anhalt, and their achieve- 
ments were richly rewarded by the 
great Saxon emperors, Henry I. and 
Otto the Great. There can be no doubt 
that these bloody crusades of the Ger- 
man Markgraves against their pagan 
enemies in the east of Europe, though 
less famous, left more lasting and more 
substantial benefits to Germany than 
all tne Crusades against the Saracens. 

I shall carry my historical retrospect 
no further, but it may easily be imag- 
ined how this long and glorious history 
of the princes of the house of Anhalt 
made a deep impression on the minds 
of the young generation, and how even 
as boys we felt proud of our duke. 
Though the belief in heredity was not 
then so strong as it is now—and I must 
confess that even now my own belief 
in acquired excellencies being inherited 
is very small—yet standing before the 
duke, the descendant and representa- 
tive of so many glorious ancestors, one 
felt something like the awe which one 
feels when looking at an oak that has 
weathered many a storm, and _ still 
sends forth every year its rich green 
foliage. It was a just pride that made 
even the schoolboys lift their caps be- 
fore their stately duke and his noble 
duchess, and I must confess that some- 
thing of that feeling has remained with 
me for life, and the title of Serene 
Highness with which we addressed our 
duke, has always sounded to my ears 
not as an empty title, but a name which 
expressed what we really felt in the 
presence of our Ascanian duke.’ 

As to myself, if as a boy I was not 
quite so much overawed by the in- 
habitants of the old stately palace at 


1 Ascania seems to have been the Latin render- 
ing of Asgaria, the place of Asgar, now called 
Aschersleben, one of the old seats of the Princes 
of Anhalt. 





schoolfel- 


Dessau as my friends and 
lows, it was due perhaps to their per- 
sonal kindness to our family, and like- 
wise to a strange event that happened 


while I was still very young. The 
reigning duke had three brothers and 
only one son, and in the absence of male 
heirs the duchy would have gone to 
Prussia. One of his brothers had mar- 
ried a Countess von Reina, and their 
children therefore could not succeed. 
The other brother was married to a 
Hessian princess, and they had no sons. 
But for that, they would possibly have 
succeeded to the throne of Denmark, 
anu it was only due to the resignation 
of the elder in favor of her younger 
sister that this younger sister, the 
mother of the Princess of Wales, be- 
came queen of Denmark, and her 
husband king. Both the ducal family 
anu the whole country were anxious, 
therefore, that the only remaining 
brother of the duke should marry and 
have children, when suddenly he an- 
nounced to the world that he had fallen 
in love with a young lady at Dessau, a 
cousin of mine, and that no power on 
earth should prevent him from marry- 
ing her. There was a_ considerable 
flutter in the dovecots of the Dessau 
nobility; there was also a very just feel- 
ing of regret among the people, who dis- 
liked the idea of a possible amalgama- 
tion with Prussia. Everything that 
could be thought of was done to prevent 
the marriage, but after waiting for 
several years the marriage was cele- 
brated, and my cousin, as Baronne von 
Stolzenberg, became the  prince’s 
(morganatic) wife, and sister-in-law of 
the reigning duke. The prince was a 
handsome man, and extremely good- 
natured and kind, there was not an 
atom of pride in him. They lived very 
happily together, and after a few years 
they were received most cordially by 
the duke and his relations. In this way 
the doings and sayings of the duke and 
the ducal court became less hidden be- 
hind the mysterious veil that formerly 
shrouded Olympus, and one began to 
see that its inhabitants were not so very 
different after all from other human be- 
ings, but that they acted up to their 
sense of duty, did a great deal of good 
work unbeknown to the world at large, 
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and were certainly in many respects far 
more cultivated and far more attractive 
than those who were inclined to sneer at 
the small German courts, and to agitate 
for their suppression. 
What would Germany 
without her small courts? 
Duke Charles Augustus of Weimar, 
there would probably have been no 
Wieland, no Herder, no Goethe, and no 
Schiller. It is not only plants that 
want sunshine, genius also requires 
light and warmth to bring it out, and 
the refining influence of a small court 
was nowhere so necessary as during the 
period of storm and stress in Germany. 
It cannot be denied that some of these 
small courts were hotbeds of corruption 
of every kind. I remember how in my 
younger days the small duchy of An- 
halt-Cithen, for instance, suffered ex- 
tremely from maladministration during 
the reign of the last duke, who died 
without heirs, and had no scruples in 
impoverishing the country, and sup- 
pressing all opposition, however legiti- 
mate. He was a sovereign, as much as 
the king of Prussia, and with the assist- 
ance of his ministers he could alienate 
and sell whatever he liked. He actu- 
ally established a public gambling 
house on the railway station at Cithen. 
In the third Duchy of Anhalt, that of 
Anhalt-Bernburg, the reigning duke 
was almost out of his mind, but no one 
had the power to restrain or to remove 
him. The ministers did all they could 
to prevent any public scandal, but it 
was not easy to prevent, if not a revolu- 
tion—that would have been difficult on 
so small a scale—at least a complaint to 
the German Diet. One day the Duke of 
Bernburg had been reading the history 
of Napoleon, how he had decorated a 
sentinel, and made him an officer on the 
field of battle. The duke, carried away 
by his enthusiasm, rushed out of his 
room, embraced the sentinel, fastened 
some medal on his breast and said, 
“Thou art a captain.” The soldier, not 
losing his presence of mind, said to the 
duke, “I thank your Serene Highness, 
but would you please to give it me in 
writing.” The duke did, and nothing 
remained for his ministers but to grant 
to the private the title and the pension 
of a captain, and to let him wear the 
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small medal which the duke had given 
him. Another time the duke’s enthu- 
siasm was fired by reading an account 
of a wild boar hunt in the neighboring 
duchy of Anhalt-Dessau, which had 
been attended by a number of princes 
from all parts of Germany. He sum- 
moned his prime minister and told him, 
“I must have wild boars in my forests. 
Turn out a herd of pigs, they will do 
quite as well.” This command had to 
be obeyed, and the extraordinary part 
of it was that in a few years these tame 
pigs had completely reverted to their 
wild state, probably not without some 
intermarriages with neighboring wild 
boars, and the Duke of Bernburg could 
invite the Duke of Dessau and other 
princes to hunt wild boars in the Hartz 
Mountains, as well as in the forest of 
Dessau. Very soon after this exploit, 
however, the ducal race of Bernburg 
also became extinct, and the three 
duchies now form a happy union under 
the old name of Duchy of Anhalt. 

The year 1848 came at last, and every- 
thing was changed. There were 
émeutes in the streets of Dessau, and 
when one of my uncles, the general 
commanding the ducal army, was tell- 
ing his men that they would have to 
fire on the people, he received a mes- 
sage to say that they would willingly 
fire on anybody outside the town in the 
open, but not in the streets, because 
they might smash their fathers’ win- 
dows. This respect for window-glass 
served, however, another good purpose. 
When my uncle, in default of a large 
enough prison, had to confine several 
hundred people in the duke’s_hot- 
houses, they were as quiet as lambs, be- 
cause here too they were afraid of 
breaking the glass. In spite of this 
innate respect for glass and established 
authority, much mischief was done at 
Dessau in 1848. The splendid old oaks 
in the ducal forests were cut down, the 
game was killed by hundreds, and a 
new constitution was _ proclaimed. 
There was a chamber, I believe even 
two, there were two responsible minis- 
ters, and the duke had to be satisfied 
with a Civil List. 

The duke bore all this with wonder- 
fui dignity, but the duchess died, I be- 
lieve, from anxiety and nervous prostra- 


tion. In 1848 even dukes and duch- 
esses were hustled, and this was more 
than she could bear. She had done all 
that was in her power to make herself 
useful in her exalted position, and she 
deeply felt the ingratitude of those 
whom she had helped and befriended in 
former years, and who had joined the 
opposition. She told me herself that 
she had once to walk out on foot from 
her palace with an umbrella, because 
every one of her four carriages had 
been ordered by the prime minister, 
the second minister, the wife of the 
prime, and the wife of the second min- 
ister. This second minister was a 
young man fresh from the university, 
who had just taken his degree. Of 
course, there was great joy among his 
former university friends; they were all 
invited to Dessau, and as there was an 
abundance of old wine in the castle, the 
gates of the ducal cellar, so I was in- 
formed, were thrown open, and the 
thirsty young students soon reduced 
the store of wine to what they thought 
more reasonable dimensions. Some of 
the Rhenish wines in that cellar were 
more than a hundred years old, so old 
that but a few bottles were fit for 
drinking. A thick crust had formed 
inside the bottles, and only one or two 
glasses of wine were left inside. But 
what was left was considered so useful 
as medicine in certain illnesses that any 
doctor was allowed to prescribe and 
order bottles of it from the ducal cel- 
lars. My uncle, the commander-in- 
chief of the small Anhalt army, had 
been through all the Napoleonic wars, 
had marched twice into Paris, and was 
such a Franzosenfresser, that, fond 
as he was of wine, he would never 
touch French wine, least of all French 
champagne. He lived to a very con- 
siderable age, he celebrated his silver, 
his golden, his diamond, and his iron 
(65 years) wedding, and danced at his 
diamond wedding with his wife and one 
of the bridesmaids. He was my god- 
father, and as he had made the ac- 
quaintance of his wife at my christen- 
ing, he never called me by any other 
name but “mein Wohlthiter,” my bene- 
factor. As he had been at the battle of 
Jena (1806) with the Emperor William, 
then a mere cadet in the Prussian 








army, and afterwards through many 
campaigns, the emperor treated him to 
the very end of his life as his personal 
friend. Once every year he had to go to 
Berlin to stay with the emperor, and 
talk over old times. He was about five 
years older than the emperor, and al- 
most the last time he saw him the em- 
peror said to him: “Well, Stockmarr, 
we are both getting old, but as long as 
you march ahead, I shall follow.” 
“Yes, your Majesty,” Stockmarr re- 
plied, “and as long as you are behind to 
support me, I hope we shall get on and 
bring our shares up to par.” “Oh, 
Stockmarr,” the emperor replied, “you 
are not a courtier. If you knew what 
the courtiers say to me, you would have 
said, Oh, your Majesty, your shares will 
rise to at least fifteen per cent. pre- 
mium.” General Stockmarr told me 
the story himself, and it gave me a new 
idea of the old emperor’s humor, and his 
insight into the character of his sur- 
roundings. 

Kind-hearted as the Duke of Dessau 
was, there were certain things he could 
not stand. As his deafness grew upon 
him his chief amusement was shooting 
and driving about in his open carriage 
through the beautiful oak forests that 
surround Dessau. The common people 
called him “Bushpolte” (Leopold of the 
Bush), but no disrespect was meant. 
He knew every tree, every stone, every 
road. In a wood not far from Dessau 
there was a large boulder, dropped 
there by a passing iceberg long before 
the time even of Albrecht the Bear and 
Count Gero. One day, as he was pass- 
ing by, the duke missed the stone and 
drove straight to the next village to find 
out who had dared to move it. The 
Schulze of the village stood trembling 
before the duke, and had to confess that 
as the road had had to be mended, the 
village commune had decided to blast 
the stone and to break it up for that 
purpose. . The duke declared that it was 
his stone, that they had no right to 
touch it, and that they must replace it. 
That was, of course, an impossibility, 
without going back as far as the Glacial 
period. But the peasants had to go on 
searching all over the neighborhood till 
at last they found two similar boulders, 
not quite so large as the original stone 
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of offence, still, large enough to cause 


them much trouble and expense in 
transporting them to their village. 
This was their punishment, and from it 
there was no appeal. The two new 
stones may now be seen in a public 
park near Dessau, dedicated to the 
memory, one of Bismarck, the other of 
Moltke. 

The sound of the duke’s carriage was 
well known, not only in the town, but, 
as the people said, even by the deer in 
the forest. Other carriages might 
pass, and the deer would not move, but 
as soon as the duke’s carriage was 
heard approaching they would all 
scamper away. The fact was that no 
one was allowed to shoot in the large 
ducal preserves except the duke him- 
self. It was a very great favor if he 
allowed even his brothers or his best 
friends to accompany him now and 
then. 

Some of his forests were stocked with 
wild boars. These animals were quite 
tame while they were being fed in win- 
ter, but in summer they would attack 
the horses of a carriage and become 
really dangerous. If they could break 
out by night, which happened not un- 
frequently, the peasants would find 
next morning whole fields of corn 
ploughed up, trampled down, and de- 
stroyed. Large damages had to be 
paid by the duke, and he never de- 
murred as long as he was unshackled 
by his two responsible ministers. 
After 1848, however, not only was the 
amount to be paid for damages consid- 
erably reduced by his ministers, but the 
duke was told that this pig-preserving 
was a very expensive amusement, and 
that it might make him very unpopular. 
The duke knew better. He knew the 
peasants liked his boars, and still more 
the ample damages which he paid, but 
he did not like the advice of his minis- 
ters. So whenever any mischief had 
been done by the boars, the peasants 
ran after his carriage in the forest and 
told him how much they had lost. In 
his good-nature he used to say: “I will 
pay it all, let me know how much it is; 
only do not tell-my ministers.” 

After a time things settled down 
again at Dessau, still the old state could 
never come back. The three duchies 
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of Anhalt-Dessau, Ciétnen, and Bern- 
burg with its beautiful Harz mountains, 
when united, formed a more consider- 
able principality, and it was thought 
necessary to have a regular parliament 
to control its finances, and watch over 
its legislation. Everything assumed a 
grander air; the duke, who since the 
days of the Old Dessauer had been 
Serene Highness (Durchlaucht), now 
became Highness (Hoheit), which is 
supposed to be a step higher than 
Serene Highness (Durchlaucht). The 
railway, which as the Berlin jokers 
said, had discovered Dessau, brought it 
close to Berlin, Leipzig, Magdeburg, 
and the great Continental net of rail- 
ways. People from all parts of Ger- 
many came to settle in the quiet, 
beautiful town on the Mulde; the Elbe 
had been made navigable nearly as far 
as Dessau, and the port near the 
Walwitzberg became an _ important 
commercial centre for export and im- 
port. 

Whenever I pay a visit to Dessau lL 
find the town more and more enlarged 
and much improved. The old lamps 
that swung across the streets are gone, 
the gargoyles frown no longer on large 
red and green umbrellas; there are gas 
lamps, and there are waterworks, and 
cabs, and tramways. The grass is no 
longer allowed to grow in the chinks of 
the pavement. The old duke is gone, 
and the old people whom I knew as a 
boy are gone too. The wild boars are 
still there, but they are no longer al- 
lowed to break out of bounds. Old men 
and women are still seen sawing wood 
and cutting it up in the street, but I 
do not know their faces, nor the faces of 
the old women from whom I bought iny 
apples. I look at every man and woman 
that passes me, there is not one whose 
face or name I know. It is only when I 
go to the old cemetery outside the town 
that old names greet me, some very 
dear to me, others almost forgotten 
during my Wanderjahre. No doubt the 


present is better, and the future, let us 
trust, will be better still; but the past 
had its own charms; our grandfathers 
were as wise as their sons and grand- 
sons, and possibly they were happier. 
F. MAx MULLER. 
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Translated for THE LIVING AGE by Mrs. Maurice 
Perkins. 


PART Iv. 


One beautiful afternoon of Septem- 
ber I was standing with my son by the 
garden gate. Alexis was shaking a 
tree of little red apples when he su4- 
denly cried out, clapping his hands, 
“There he is! There he is!” 

How can the heart resist such violent 
emotions. This fragile heart, that 
breaks so easily, and that a little shock 
can stop forever! That is what I could 
never understand. In a moment my 
heart felt as if it would burst, and 
then, when I saw him stand before the 
iron gate, it seemed to turn to stone. 
I felt as if an icy mask covered my 
face. Alexis opened the gate and 
seized him round the knees, assail- 
ing him with questions which gave 
me time to assume an _ indifferent 
expression, the only defence I could 
make against the unexpected dan- 
ger. 

Had he come with the intention of 
making me a visit, or was he passing 
by chance, or through curiosity? I 
never knew. 

In spite of his great ease of manner 
he avoided speaking to me directly for 
the first few moments, and after hav- 
ing greeted me, he returned to Alexis 
and began to answer his childish ques- 
tions with a sort of agitation. Some- 
time elapsed before he asked, “And 
your health?’ 

“I am very well; I have not been ill; 
you know that my good old people love 
me so much that they magnify every- 
headache into an illness.” 

I lied thus with pleasure, from a kind 
of reserve that made me unwilling that 
he should know I suffered. He took 
me at my word, smiled slightly, and& 
picking up a stone from the path, he 
challenged Alexis to try who could 
throw the farthest. 

He talked of this and that, rapidly 
without going into anything deeply, and: 
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half an hour before dinner, he took 


leave. 

This visit left upon me a secret im- 
pression of bitterness, discontent and 
disquietude. He came back two days 
after at the same hour with the same 
preoccupied, indifferent manner. After 
the third and the fourth visit I under- 
stood that we were to have no explana- 
tion. Everything was over in the most 
unexpected and commonplace man- 
ner. 

But if everything was over out- 
wardly, nothing was over for me. _ I 
had not forgotten the delightful even- 
ings passed together, the long talks, 
the confidences, the trembling expecta- 
tion, the overwhelming joy to find my- 
self near to a soul like his; I had not 
forgotten the transformation of my 
spirit. 

He had found me in a little solitary 
place, and lifting me on his great wings 
he had shown me the horizons of life. 
It remained for me to soar on my own 
wings, and prove myself worthy of 
him. 

Though I found explanation for 
everything, I could not find peace. I 
love him! I love him! I love him! 
This despairing cry resounded in every 
corner of my house, in the sombre salon 
which took a crimson light in the sun- 
shine, in the garden where we had so 
often walked together, in the acacia 
wood where one evening I had seemed 
to touch the height of his ideal, at the 
window where his voice still sounded, 
breaking the silence of the night, on 
the pillow in which I had stifled the 
first sobs of my love. Strange, painful 
irony! While he was near me, and 
faithful, I did not know I loved him, 
and now, now, when I had lost him, 
what fire burned in my heart! Our 
conversations became a keen martyr- 
dom, where distrust and suspicion took 
the place of happy confidence. A deep 
sadness took possession of me, because 
he no longer came in the evening, at 
the hour when the affections are clos- 
est, and most alive. I recognized in 
this a tacit confirmation of his threat, 
You will never have me thus again, 
never again! 
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I suffered, but I would not let ‘him see 
it; I wept in secret, but I appeared be- 
fore him smiling and gay; bvt to all 
my labor of indifference he opposed an- 
other, equally obstinate, made up of 
hardness, almost scorn. He no longer 
talked to me about his thoughts, his 
projects, or his dreams. If I tried to 
bring him back, if I asked him about 
himself, he would answer, “What do 
you wish me to say?’ and there was an 
undercurrent of coldness and alienation 
that wounded me to the depths of my 
heart, 

Sometimes his cruelty aroused in me 
a fierce rebellion; I longed to tell him 
that the one who had the right to be 
scornful and cold was the one who had 
been offended and deceived, and that 
one was I. But as soon as the words 
rose to my lips, a hot blush over- 
whelmed me; it seemed to me that I 
could bear anything, rather than be the 
first to awaken the remembrance of 
that terrible evening. Then, too, the 
inner voice of my conscience asked me 
continually, “Are you sure that he is 
the only sinner? This love so late dis- 
covered by your weak spirit, was it not 
long ago betrayed? A gesture, a move- 
ment, a sudden pallor, a blush, a ten- 
derer hand clasp, a yearning look, did 
not these things reveal long ago what 
you were ignorant of? Wid not your 
hand tremble when you took the little 
scarf to put it round your neck? Then 
why do you accuse him alone? Is he 
the only sinner?” 

And in these struggles with myself, 
I was always asking, “What can I do?” 
I could not cease to love him, and all 
the rest was in darkness. 

I used to think about those wise peo- 
ple who can always lay down a line of 
conduct for every occasion. I could 
not even understand what a line of 
conduct meant. I wanted to do right, 
to do my duty, but what was right? 
What was my duty? Perhaps my con- 
science was too near my heart, and I 
had no other counsellor. Through the 
chaos of my ideas, one alone emerged 
sure and clear: the necessity of hiding 
from him the state of my soul, and I 
did not even know whether this deter- 
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mination came directly from a sense of 
duty, or whether pride, dignity and a 
desire to conquer in this struggle had 
not a large share in it. 


In this way I passed the whole month 
of September, and then came October 
with its skies of mother-of-pearl. The 
paths of my garden were covered deep 
with red and yellow leaves. The 
acacias wasted day by day, the woods 
grew thin; the roses were almost gone. 
I understood the deep melancholy of 
autumn for the first time. “And yet,’ I 
thought, “the roses will bloom again, 
the woods will grow green; it is only I 
who will have no more leaves, nor 
flowers.” 

The rain kept me shut up in the 
house, and I read a great deal. I asked 
my cousin if he had not some books to 
lend me; he answered that he had none 
that would be suitable for me. I was 
gradually growing accustomed to this 
affectation of disdain; it could not pos- 
sibly be sincere, and conscious that I 
did not deserve it, I remained unmoved 
under these blows, struggling with in- 
expressible melancholy. Perhaps he 
would have been pleased to see this 
melancholy written on my face, but I 
hid it from him as my most cherished 
secret. 

One day we were alone; the short 
afternoon was closing with a dense, 
damp mist. Not being able to continue 
my embroidery in the uncertain light, 
I rose to put away my work, and find- 
ing myself beside the piano I began 
mechanically to arrange my music, 
perhaps to escape from some _ secret 
feeling of embarrassment. He must 
have had some project in his mind, for 
he approached me with a troubled and 
inscrutable look. My hand fell on the 
old song; the memories of that happy 
night when I sang for him struck at 
my heart such a blow that I felt the 
need of self control. I ran my fingers 
over the keys, playing a gay and well 
known air. I persisted in it with the 
visible obstinacy of one who means to 
shake off thought at any cost. From 


the corner of my eye I could see his 
face, full of annoyance, and I thought, 
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“O, if he should speak now!” But at 
the same time I was seized with a wild 
terror which made me hurry my notes 
into a giddy, noisy dance. Had he said 
anything? It seemed to me that tor a 
moment his breath had touched me, 
bringing me a sound; but what had he 
said? I was afraid to know. No, this 
was not the time. I had waited for ‘t 


too long; now I waited no longer—1! 
was not ready—I was not strong 
enough. The fatal word that _ re- 


sounded all about me, I must not even 
think it! Perhaps it was I who spoke, 
not he! What did I say? Did he 
guess my secret? Oh, no, no! I threw 
back my head as if intoxicated with 
the music, and burst into convulsive 
laughter. He remained standing, hold- 
ing in his hand a little ruler that he 
had taken from the table. Our eyes 
met in a keen glance, almost ferocious 
on his part. “I could beat you,” he 
muttered, and in his glance, without 
which I might have thought he was in 
jest, I really felt the blow. 

A clever woman, oreveh a woman 
having some experience of life, and of 
the human heart, would have known 
how to put an end to this painful and 
equivocal position at the first opportune 
moment. I did not. I recognized my 
poverty of resource, my insufficiency. 
I only knew how to love and to suffer. 
Was that the reason he despised me? 
Did not he know how to love? Had his 
spirit never reached that height where 
the Universe disappears, where with- 
out pomp or ritual, in the mystery of 
nature, the complete sacrifice of one be- 
ing to another is accomplished? He 
who had desired to conquer me in a 
pitiful vulgar amour, did not imagine 
the flame that consumed me! He did 
not know it! He did not know it! 
And yet he knew life so well! 

This thought was my sole consola- 
tion, my refuge, my pride. But the 
manner of my cousin was to undergo 
another change. He was no _ longer 
ironical and disdainful, he no longer 
showed a deliberate intention to offend 
me, which after all had been one way 
of expressing an interest in me; he 
adopted a system of frivolous, imper- 
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tinent gaiety which wounded me much 
more, and filled me with confusion. It 
was as if he said, “Poor little woman, 
did you flatter yourself for an instant, 
that I was attracted by your faded 
youth, your dreary house, your narrow 
little soul! See hew my strong youth 
soars above you, and stand aside! We 
have nothing in common; I care noth- 
ing for you.” 


After every new conversation, not 
like those first ones which made me so 
rich and happy, I felt poorer and more 
miserable. His evident determination 
to take from me all that he had given, 
sympathy, esteem, confidence, devo- 
tion, inspiration, actually seemed to 
create a void around me. The thread 
that united us grew thinner and _ thin- 
ner at every meeting till it was fright- 
ful to see, and the fear that it would 
break altogether made the days when 
he did not come pass in indescribable 
anguish. I longed to bring him back at 
any price. 

O those melancholy winter evenings 
with Alexis wearied over his picture 
books, and Ursula and Pietro looking at 
me in silence with their good kindly 
eyes, which understood perhaps. How 
I loved those dear old people whose af- 
fections made their life. 

There were moments when I was 
base. When the suffering grew too ter- 
rible, I had wild thoughts of asking for 
a truce, of trying to move his pity. I 
would have been capable of imploring 
his pardon only to see him smile once 
more as in the past, to feel him near me 
with that silent beating of the heart 
that speaks of sympathy. Then waen 
he came to see me, hardly would his 
footsteps reveal his presence, before 
my wild thoughts fell into the depths 
of my heart. 

I greeted him without a change of 
voice, I gave him a cold hand; my cold- 
ness seemed to grow through some 
violent reaction, when I had most in- 
voked and longed for him. Perhaps 
sometimes it was too evident. 

One day I was afraid I had betrayed 
myself. He entered gay and happy as 
he always did, with a touch of malice 
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in his eyes which only struck me after- 
wards, as I recalled it. 

“At last I am no longer alone at la 
Querciaia,” he said. “Do you remember 
the pavilion to the right, which my 
father built for his botanical collec- 
tions? Well! I have rented it to two 
ladies, a mother and daughter who 
have had a reverse of fortune, and 
wish to retire to the country. That 
is good news, is it not? All the more 
that the daughter is an angel of 
beauty.” 

Flashes of light darted across my 
eyes. He asked me, “Do you not feel 
well?” in such a tone that if I had any 
doubt as to his object, I should have 
doubted no longer. 

I answered that I had suffered for 
some time from a sort of dizziness, and 
that I thought it came from my seden- 
tary life. I was burning to have some 
details about the ladies, but I took care 
not to ask him for them. And he, who 
was quite as anxious to tell me as I 
was to hear, dropped me scraps of in- 
formation with much ostentation of in- 
difference. I learned that the mother 
was the widow of a colonel, that she 
was an elegant woman, in very delicate 
health; that her daughter surroundea 
her with the most tender care; that it 
was a pleasure to see them together, 
bound by the warmest affection, and 
enduring their solitude with such dig- 
nity. 

I thought to myself that I too loved 
my little Alexis very much, that we 
also were alone, worse than alone, 
abandoned, and a rush of tears obliged 
me to look down, coughing and breath- 
ing hard, as if I had a cold. 

A moment after, as we were talking 
of other things, my cousin remarked 
irrelevantly, that the young girl was 
tall and elegant, and looked a little 
like the portrait of his great-grand- 
mother. 

What next? Did everybody 
ble his great-grandmother,—even she? 
This extraordinary revelation took me 
so by surprise that I could not repress 
a vehement protest. 

“Well, what is the matter? 
jection have you?’ 


resem- 


What ob- 
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“It is not possible.” 

“Why is it not possible? Do you sup- 
pose Helen’s face was only beautiful to 
her contemporaries? Everything in 
nature renews itself.” 

This idea, or one exactly like it, had 
already been made use of on my visit 
to la Querciaia. It was I who had ex- 
pressed it first, and he looking at my 
hands, had thought perhaps that they 
resembled those of his great-grand- 
mother. 


How far away all that seemed, and 
yet only two months had gone. The 
end of this day seemed sadder than 


usual. Since I was alone, we had gone 
back a little to our old habits. Ursula 
and Pietro came now and then into the 
salon, trying to divert my melancholy 
with simple pleasantries which I had 
known by heart for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and which could no longer amuse 
me. I was seized with a kind of terror 
at the sight of these two beings who 
had grown old together so peacefully in 
my house, as unmovable as the two 
stone vases on the pillars of the iron 
gate. How many frosts had fallen on 
them, how many times the almond 
trees had blossomed, the birds iad 
sung, the butterflies had sported in the 
hedge, the box trees nad poured out 
their fragrance in the forest, and they 
had asked nothing more from life. 
Youth had not touched them, old age 
seemed to have barely reached them, 
and death waited for them with the 
open arms of a mother. Once, in a mo- 
ment of tenderness, I asked them if 
they had never been in love. The 
woman said no, the man_ smiled. 
Which of them told the truth? I had 
iearned, nevertheless, the unspeakable 
melancholy of things. My salon _re- 
minded me of a cemetery full of 
crosses; beside the window I wept the 
illusions fled, on the crimson threads of 
my embroidery silks; by the piano, the 
passionate tones of the song I had no 
longer courage to sing. A little box 
that he sometimes trifled with as we 
talked, a cup of bronze he had admired, 
the place where he used to sit, the 


chair that he liked best, all these things 
seemed like stopping places on the path 
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where we had walked together. I said 
to myself: “It is done; we shall walk 
there no more.” Yes, I felt it all was 
irrevocably finished, without rapture, 
without fault, almost without struggle 
—finished. 

The regularity of the gradation by 
which my cousin made his visits con- 
stantly fewer and shorter, betrayed the 
deliberateness of his calculation, and I 
lost the last lingering hope of a friendly 
explanation. There was sometimes 
such ferocity in his indifference, such 
hardness in his disdain, he took such 
pleasure in saying whatever he thought 
would wound me most, that I was 
relieved when the end of his visit 
came, and I bade him farewell with 
the utmost coldness and _ indiffer- 
ence. 

But it is also true that I struggled 
with a wild desire to embrace his 
knees, which horrified me, and when 
he had gone I began again to long for 
his return. This double life, the violent 
repressions which could not prevent 
the existence of my love, injured my 
health. I could not conceal it, and it 
was another means by which he could 
make me suffer. He said my husband 
was right to leave me in the country, 
that women were incomplete creatures, 
a constant obstacle in any strong 
eareer, “except”’—he added _ these 
words with redoubled cruelty—“except 
a few embodiments of vigorous youth 
which one must always admire and 
love.” 


One wan afternoon in the end of 
autumn, I was half lying on my divan. 
As I saw him I tried to rise, pushing 
back the fur robe that covered me. 

“Do not rise, do not rise,” said he. “I 
am quite accustomed to such things 
now; my neighbor is always ill. That 
is one of the reasons why I can see you 
so seldom. I devote all the time at my 
disposal to her. That is right, is it 
not?’ There was something so hard in 
his voice that I would not notice it. 
“Undoubtedly,” I answered. 

“You are very much flushed.” 

“It must be a passing color, for I am 
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rather cold than hot. Winter begins 
badly this year.” 

“Not at all; it is splendid weather for 
a walk; however, one must be in 
health. Miss Emma—did I tell you the 
young lady was called Emma?’ 

“I do not know; I do not remember.” 

“Emma! the prettiest name that I 
know. Do you not think it is a pretty 
name?” 

I did not think so, but a feeling of 
pride prevented me from contradicting 
flatiy. He insisted, “Is it not so? Is it 
not so? Say that it is a pretty name.” 

Then I answered indifferently, “If it 
gives you pleasure, but you must know 
it is a matter of opinion.” 

“She is the living image of spring! 
She does not feel the winter. She 
needs to move about, to walk. Her 
mother permits me to accompany her 
sometimes to the end of the meadow— 
no farther, you understand—but these 
walks are delightful. Sometimes she 
goes in front with her beautiful sway- 
ing figure, sometimes she stands at my 
side, intoxicating me with her near- 
ness, with the fresh odor of violets 
which some girls have. It is strange, 
but now when I look at you, you look 
pale.” 

“Do not notice it.” 

“Your nerves, I suppose.” 

“Yes, very probably.” 

So far I had been able to answer him, 
but a ringing in my ears and a_ mist 
over my eyes, made it impossible for 
me to follow the thread of the conver- 
sation. He could not know it, how- 
ever, because I had drawn the fur half 
over my face and hands. Perhaps he 
had an impulse of compassion; he deli- 
cately arranged the covering around 
my arms, and I saw in his eyes a ray of 
the old kindness. I trembled all over 
and was afraid of myself. How I 
loved him, since only the touch of his 
hand could make me happy in spite of 
so many humiliations! 

“Myriam,” he said, to test me, as if 
he were already sorry for his gentle- 
ness, “you do not object to my taking 
you for my confidant.” 

“Why should I object? I am always 
she whom you have known.” 
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“She? Which?’ 

“She who received you a year ago as 
her only kinsman, and to whom you 
showed the way to higher truths.” 

A long silence followed my words; I 
could have believed for an instant that 
we were back again in those dear and 
solemn talks of the past. Suddenly he 


exclaimed, “You do not know life! 
You know nothing, absolutely noth- 
ing!” 

“Alas,” I answered almost involun- 


tarily, “I fear so.” 

He continued to speak with violence. 

“Have you even a faint idea of the 
rights of a man, of his position face to 
face with existence? Do you know 
what struggles, what combats are nec- 
essary for him? Do you know that his 
heart is an ardent focus of love? Oh! 
do not interrupt me! Do not speak to 
me of your womanish loves made up of 
tears and sacrifices— In love we wish 
always to triumph, always to be vic- 
torious, and when we fail, our hearts 
are large enough to find room for hate 
and vengeance. Poor silly creatures 
who talk of pardon in the same way 
that they would reach forth a helpless 
little hand to put out a conflagration 
with a cup of water!” 

As he said these words he rose. His 
face wore a sort of fierce sadness, his 
lips were pressed together, his eyes 
flashed forth the fire in his heart. 
Never had I loved him so much as at 
this moment—I saw and accepted his 
most intimate thoughts, I took them on 
myself, into my heart; I understood his 
struggles, his sadness, his pain. My 
heart rushed out to him with an irre- 
sistible but hidden energy—I wished to 
speak but I could not say a word. 

“I weary you, I will go,” he said with 
a protecting gentleness as if his excite- 
ment had calmed him. “Get well.” 

I gave him my hand in silence; he 
took it without pressing it. He said, 
“Are you still cold?” and when I shook 
my head he turned to leave the room, 
but he had taken only a step or two, 
when he looked back. 

“Shall I send Ursula?’ 

I made an effort to smile. 
you; I am well.” 


“Thank 
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This was not exactly what I wanted 
to say; it certainly was not all. I 
raised myself on my elbow and looked 
anxiously after him as he disappeared. 
I opened my lips, sighed, but fell back. 
No, he could not understand yet. 

But after this conversation I felt 
stronger. My path lay clearly traced 
before me, At all costs, I must gain 
the recompense I so ardently desired, 
his love. Not the base, passing love he 
had offered me, but the new strange 
love which he himself longed for, but 
had no faith in, which he had once 
alluded to, calling it “a great thing.” 
Doubtless ‘he thought I was not worthy 
of it. 

In the presence of his strength mine 
was revealed to me; before h.s small 
masculine pride, my conscience showed 
me the way to the nobler pride from 
which sprang so much of my courage, 
and my faith. Give, and continue to 
give—give more than you_ receive, 
more than you can hope for—is not that 
the divine secret of love? Give much 
and give the best, that is more than 
giving, because it implies choice and 
exaltation. 

Our village church is very small and 
very old. Built on a_height, one 
reaches it by a steep path where the 
grass grows between the stones, and it 
is sweet to pass there in the pale morn- 
ing, or in the sunny afternoons, with a 
mind at peace, and a heart full of faith. 
I loved my little church dearly. My 
parents were married there, and there I 
was baptized and married; and many 
dreams and aspirations of mine had 
floated upwards on the clouds of in- 
cense, and the roses offered to the Ma- 
donna. I knew it like the palm of my 
hand, with its grey walls, lined with 
wood, and the one altar of greenish 
stucco, with the statues of the four 


apostles. I knew it was not beautiful 


but it seemed so to me because I loved 
it. Every Sunday I took my seat on 
the family bench with Ursula and little 
Alexis, and the time I passed there was 
very calm and sweet, in the midst of 
the good men and women of the village. 

I knew them all; they smiled from 


their places at my little boy and nodded 
friendly greetings to Ursula. One 
Sunday, Alexis was not very well, and 
I went alone. 

The end of November was approach- 
ing, a cold grey November, clothing 
everything with sadness; nevertheless 
as I walked along beneath the half 
naked aspens whose foliage had long 
ago made a carpet of brown and gold 
beneath the trees, there was in me an 
unusual vitality that made me hold my 
head high, and breathe in the sharp, 
almost wintry air, with delight. Mr 
cloak was a little too thin, and I drew 
it round me with an inward sensation 
of physical resistance in perfect har- 
mony with my lot. 

I went lightly up the steep path, and 
down the grassy declivity to the church 
door. An old blind man who had lived 
there for twenty years, recognizing 
either my step or the sound of my 
dress, said “Peace be with you,” and 1 
recognized it as an augury for good. 
As I found my way to my seat, through 
the groups of kneeling women who 
made room for me to pass, I saw two 
ladies standing near the holy water 
basin, one old, the other young. It was 
not necessary to ask who they were; 
the beating of my heart told me that. 
I groped my way to my seat and fell on 
my knees and hid my face in my hands. 
This must have been the first time they 
had come to church, for I had never 
seen them there before. The feeble fig- 
ure of the old lady and her emaciated 
face preserved traces of a _ noble 
beauty on which long and fatal sick- 
ness had set the sacred sign of death: 
it was a face that inspired confidence. 
Of the daughter I only saw the tall. 
slender, elegant figure as my cousin 
had described it. But during the mass 
I felt her presence constantly, with the 
uncomfortable sensation of some one 
observing me critically whom I could 
not see. The divine office was hardly 
finished when I went out. Outside on 
the deserted esplanade I stopped to 
breathe in the cold, sharp air, which re- 
freshed me greatly. 

What did their coming prove? 
Everything happened fatally, inexo- 
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rably, as it must happen! “O God,” I 
cried, “give me strength to the very 
end!’ The worshippers began to 
crowd out of the church, and I hurried 
away, disappearing beneath the trees. 





From The Contemporary Review. 
HUSBANDRY IN THE GREEK 
DRAMATISTS. 

In the spring, when the new wine was 
first drawn off, the great festival of 
Dionysus was held, with appropriate 
hymns and with songs and games, in 
which the young men contended for the 
prize of a goat. This is looked upon 
as the origin of the Greek drama, the 
word tragedy meaning, of course, a 
goat-song. There were matches be- 
tween the villages, and one village or 
one company of singers or one single 
singer became more famous than the 
rest. Then dialogue was introduced, 
beginning probably in a sort of chaff 
that filled the interludes between the 
choriec songs, and in this way the local 
folk-fétes of rural Attica prepared the 
way for Aschylus. When, however, 
the drama became a great literary and 
patriotic institution, it became the pos- 
session of townspeople who had no 
great sympathy with country life and 
things. 

Athens, the violet-crowned, was as 
far as possible from having the signifi- 
cance of smoke and darkness of a 
modern metropolis; how far, any one 
can still realize who stands in that alley 
in the king’s garden where, above the 
lovely leafage of bay and myrtle, ilex 
and oleander, the temples of the 
Acropolis suddenly appear against the 
clear sky, nothing else of the outer 
world being visible, while the faint hum 
of the modern city is drowned in the 
song of nightingales. Nevertheless, 
morally as well as materially, a 
town it was, in the most intense sense 
of the word; and it is doubtful if the 
Athenians would have appreciated an 
attempt to “bring the scent of the hay 
across the foot-lights.” We cannot ex- 
pect to learn very much about contem- 
porary agriculture from the Greek dra- 
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matists, though such hints as are to be 
gathered from them on the subject are 
by no means without value. 

Z€schylus was the first writer to scout 
the idea of an early golden era, and to 
recognize that primitive man had a life 
so hard and miserable that the most un- 
lucky of his descendants might own 
himself to be better off. His description 
of human beings before Prometheus 
came to their aid has been truly said to 
be a correct account of the Stone Age. 
In the “Persians” A2schylus describes a 
service for the dead such as in his day 
was certainly often performed by the 
pastoral or village Hellenes, whose 
ritual the poet transported among their 
enemies without any pangs of con- 
science. The beautiful lines refer to 
the libation:— 


Milk from the flawless firstling of the 
herd, 

Honey, the amber soul of perfumed meads, 

And water sparkling from its maiden 
source: 

Here, too, the juice of immemorial vine 

And scented fruit, rich gift of tawny olive 

That never knows a season of decay, 

And flowers, the little children of the 
earth, 

Disposed in garlands. 


So fair an offering might cheer the~ 
saddest ghost! Fain would one forget 
that the same people could represent 
their heroes as gratified by the Da- 
homey slaughter of innocent girls upon: 
their tombs. Rites of the sort men- 
tioned by schylus formed the rustic 
obsequies both in Greece and in Italy. 
To this day, in the island of Sardinia, 
where many ancient customs are pre- 
served, flowers and simple fruits, such 
as nuts, are thrown into the open grave. 

Not remote among the landscapes of 
a golden age but present in the fairyland 
which is somewhere—somewhere on 
this actual earth, is the country by the 
sea of Sophocles, a dream that, out of 
childhood, knows that It is a dream and 
yet delights the dreamer:— 


. . . where each day is matured 

The plant of Bacchus. In the morning's 
sheen 

With blooming growth the land luxuriates, 

Then by midday the unripe fruit expands 

And as day wanes the clusters purple o’er; 








—_——_—— 
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At evening all the crop is gathered in 
And the wine-draught is mixed. 


In the “G2dipus Tyrannus” the old 
herdsman distinguishes between a 
“bought slave” and one bred in his mas- 
ter’s house; and in a passage spoken 
directly after by the Corinthian mes- 
senger, there is an interesting reference 
to the practice still in force of sending 
the flocks from the plains to the moun- 
tains from March to September:— 


... Sure Iam 
He knows when in the region of Cithzeron 
He with two flocks and I with only one— 
I was his neighbor during three whole 
seasons, 
From springtide e’en to autumn for six 
months, 
But during winter I my flock drove off 
Unto my sheep cotes, he to Laius’ stalls. 


In the same play the evil ways of 
Egypt are reproved where men sit in- 
doors weaving at the loom, and their 
wives earn their daily bread abroad in 
the fields; one of the many proofs that 
in Greece women were put to do no hard 
outdoor work, though the girls helped 
in gathering the grapes. In one or two 
places Sophocles speaks of horses or 
mules ploughing, and it seems that by 
the better-to-do peasants or landowners 
they were preferred to oxen. The colts 
were allowed torun wild till they were of 
an age to work, when the advent of their 
servitude was marked by their manes 
being cut short, a barbarous operation 
against which Sophocles’ generous 
spirit revolted. “I mourn for my 
tresses,” runs one of his fragments, “as 
doth a filly who, caught and carried off 
by the herdsman, hath herchestnut mane 
shorn from her neck by a rugged hand 
in the horse-stables, and then turned 
into a meadow with limpid brooks, sees 
her image clearly reflected with all 
her mane disgracefully shorn off. Who, 
however ruthless, would not pity her, as 
she crouches affrighted, driven mad by 
shame, groaning for her vanished 
mane?’ Horse-breeding must have pre- 
sented serious difficulties in a country 
So generally arid as Greece was even 
then; the best horses were brought over 
from Asia Minor, and the race deterio- 
rated after a few generations. That 
Athens could all the same be addressed 


as the “breeder of horses,” shows that 
the conviction of the national impor- 
tance of the horse induced the Athenians 
to overcome all obstacles, and also, 
probably, that the country people of 
Attica were led to give great care and 
attention to horse-breeding by the high 
prices offered for good animals. 

Far from the early Greek mind was 
the contempt for the cultivator which 
generated a vocabulary of ugly names, 
boor, clout, clodhopper with many more, 
and turned vilain into villain. But the 
amenities of civilization and the over- 
whelming weight attached to purely in- 
tellectual development tend towards 
the depreciation of the peasant, whose 
philosophy is not of the Schools, and 
Euripides, perhaps, gave expression to 
a growing sentiment when he made his 
Hector say, as Homer’s Hector would 
not have said:— 


Full prone the mind of rustics is to folly. 


But in justice to Euripides it should 
not be forgotten that he created one 
beautiful peasant type; a type that has 
grown into a literary race of high- 
minded peasants or serfs whose deriva- 
tion often passes unnoticed. Euripides 
never drew a more distinct character, 
though the touches are few, than that 
of Auturgus to whom ASgisthus married 
Electra in the hopes that the slur of so 
unfitting an alliance might prevent her 
from getting her rights as Agamem- 
non’s daughter. Clytemnestra would 
have probably objected to her being 
killed; the next best thing, A#gisthus 
thought, was to marry her below her 
rank. But Auturgus defeated the 
device by becoming simply the respect- 
ful protector of the royal maiden. He 
is called “old,” but it is clear that he 
was not much more than middle-aged 
as he is not past doing hard and inces- 
sant work. Though poor, he comes of a 
noble stock, a statement that does not 
affect his position as a true peasant any 
more than the kidnapping story about 
Eumzus made him less of a swine-herd. 
Very likely it was all true. How many 
illustrious names are owned by Italian 
peasants; nay, in how many cases it is 
known that only two or three genera- 
tions ago a peasant family which now 
lives on polenta would have been recog- 
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war, which had gone on for six years, 
Diczeopolis negotiates a private peace 
for himself and his family. He is the 


nized as equals by the highest in the 
land. Something fairer in the skin, 
something more gracious in their mein, 
is all that is left to distinguish them 
from the great mass of cultivators. 
For the rest, their feelings, their man- 
ners, their appearance are of these. 
Auturgus is a peasant through and 
through. He has the austere gravity 
impressed by a life spent close to na- 
ture, watchful of the fated return of her 
signs, face to face with the solemn se- 
quence of her seasons. Gently he chides 
Electra for working at all; he would not 
have her toil, she was not trained for it. 
She answers that it is her pleasure to 
help him as far as she can; the laborer 
coming home tired likes to find all in 
order in his house. So he consents to 
her fetching the water if such be her 
will; the spring is not far off. As for 
him, at earliest dawn he will yoke his 
oxen and go to plough; idle wretches 
who are always invoking the gods never 
earn a livelihood. As soon as he is as- 
sured of the respectability of the two 
strangers who are really Orestes and 
Pylades, he asks them into his house; 
what there is, is at their service; a 
woman can easily improvise a little 
feast. There is enough in the cottage 
for one day, at least, and if the food be 
simple, hunger is a good sauce. He has 
a fine indifference to their seeing his 
poverty, and that genuine instinct of 
hospitality which is satisfied when you 
know that you have offered of your best. 
“Di quello che c’é non manca niente.” 
as they say in Tuscany. So Auturgus 
passes from the scene, true peasant and 
true gentleman; a combination not rare 
some thousand years ago, not rare now. 

Two of the comedies of Aristophanes 
deal more or less directly with agricul- 
tural affairs, the “Acharnians” and the 
“Peace.” In the former, the hero, 
Diczeopolis, though a citizen of Athens. 
is, before all things, a country farmer. 
His heart is with his farm, for which he 
longed, “which never said ‘Buy fuel,’ or 
‘vinegar,’ or ‘oil,’ but of itself produced 
all things, and the ‘buy’ was absent.” 
In this play there is one of the hits 
against Euripides because his mother 
sold watercresses; Aristophanes 
thought it degrading to work for your 
bread. Tired of the Peloponnesian 
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“peace-at-any-price” farmer, who ex- 
cites great indignation among his more 
patriotic or Chauvinist -fellow-country- 
men (“Marathon men” and other old 
growlers), but who goes his way un- 
heeding. He buys eels and all sorts of 
delicacies from the enemy, who may 
traffic with him alone. He is perfectly 
content, and indifferent to the sufferings 
of his neighbors; nay, he takes a posi- 
tive pleasure in enjoying what they are 
without. 

If there were peace, sigh the Achar- 
nian chorus, “then would they plant a 
long row of vines, young fig trees, and 
olives, all round the estate. What use 
to plant now for the spoiler?” 

While Diczeopolis is greedily watching 
his contraband thrushes and other 
dainties being cooked, another and the 
saddest victim of the war comes in who 
has something worse to rue than the 
lack of eels or hares: the eternal victim, 
the husbandman. In all Greek tragedy 
there are few things more tragic than 
this sudden entrance of misery into a 
farce. The Boeotians have carried off 
the poor man’s team, his land lies fal- 
low :— 

I'm ruinated 
Quite and entirely, losing my poor beasts, 
My oxen, I've lost ’em, both of ’em. 
FRERE. 


His eyes are dim with weeping for his 
oxen. In vain he begs for the least drop 
of peace, which he seems to think a kind 
of quack medicine, kept in _ bottles. 
With the ineffable egotism of the Syb- 
arite, Diczopolis bids him be off “to 
weep somewhere else.” He goes, re- 
peating, “Woe’s me for the oxen which 
tilled my ground.” 

Trygeus, in the “Peace,” is a much 
superior person to Diczeopolis, who, liv- 
ing long in towns, had succeeded in 
mixing up the mania for luxury of the 
vulgar citizen with the stolid narrow- 
ness of the most benighted provincial. 
Trygezeus is the country dweller in the 
strictest and best sense. He has learnt, 
from his stake in the country, to love 
the fatherland and understand its in- 
terests. He, too, desires peace; not, 
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however, for himself alone, but for all 
the sore-tried land. He risks a great 
deal to accomplish his purpose, embark- 
ing on a novel and daring exploit on be- 
half of all the Greeks. He risks coming 
to a bad end and becoming a subject for 
a tragedy by Euripides—dreadful fate! 
That he went to heaven on the back of 
an unpleasant beetle does not lessen his 
moral virtue. 

When he is engaged in getting Peace 
out of the hole in which she was im- 
prisoned, all sorts of people try to aid 
him, but only the husbandmen succeed. 
In reward, they are sent off to till their 
fields, and Trygzeus follows to break up 
the long desolate earth of his little farm, 
and return to the old sweet, inexpensive 
pleasures, cakes of dried fruits, figs and 
myrtles and sweet new wine, and the 
violet bed near the well, and the desired 
olives! 

Peace alone, says Aristophanes, is the 
end of all who lead an agricultural life. 
Little do the talkers in the towns, who 
get up wars, know of the wretchedness 
they bring the husbandman! Lions at 
home, foxes in battle, they contrive to 
save their skin and their chattels, while 
the peasant loses both. But with peace, 
how enviable is the country lot! How 
pleasant is it to far merenda (the Italian 
word expresses the sense exactly which 
picnic does not) some autumn afternoon, 
when the soft providential rain is fall- 
ing on the sown fields and the wood 
sawn in summer crackles on the hearth. 
You wil: call your wife to roast some 
kidney beans and bring out some figs 
and a thrush, and a bit of hare, and call 
in a neighbor to share the simple feast, 
and remember to preserve a bit for the 
old father, and send the maid to call the 
man from the field, for to-day is wet and 
he cannot hoe or strip off the vine leaves. 

When Trygzeus goes home he finds 
that war has lasted so long that the boys 
know only war-like songs, but he would 
have the old songs back, such as:— 


Thus they feasted on the flesh of oxen. 


The poet complains more than once that 
the “old songs” are being forgotten. 
“The Shearing of the Ram,” for in- 
stance, of Simonides, which everybody 
once knew, was out of fashion with the 
jeunesse dorée. The craze for progress 
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had penetrated even into the country; a 
theme illustrated in the “Clouds,” the 
comedy which has never been entirely 
cleared from the tragic suspicion of hav- 
ing been instrumental in causing the 
death of Socrates. Strepsiades, who be- 
gan with driving goats, dressed in a 
leather jerkin, is the pattern of the en- 
riched peasant, dense in intelligence; a 
sort of Attic prototype of Verga’s Don 
Gesualdo; the fore-doomed victim of his 
spendthrift relations. Phidippides, the 
graceless but superficially sharp-witted 
son, who even in his sleep dreams about 
horses, and whose only care is to waste 
his father’s store, gathers from the new 
theories taught in the Thinking-shop a 
mass of arguments to defend his con- 
duct, which so enrages his father who 
had sent him there in the hope of re- 
forming him, that he ends by burning 
the place down. 

If Aristophanes has given some un- 
lovely pictures of country-folk, when he 
paints Nature herself, he never fails in 
that lyric ecstasy which is what made 
him an immortal poet, and not simply a 
comic dramatist. The heavenly gift in 
him was precisely the appreciation of 
natural things—the song of birds, the 
flowery meads, the season of spring 
when the plane-tree whispers to the elm. 
Appreciation carried to the point where 
it becomes interpretation, counts for 
ninety per cent. in poetic genius. 

Up to a certain point there is a great 
uniformity in the Greek view of nature 
when it is considered that, measuring 
by time, we might expect as much di- 
vergence as between the views of 
Chaucer and Wordsworth. It is always 
curious to reflect that, while Roman 
poetry is nearly crushed into a century 
(imagine if our poetry began with 1797!), 
the Greek covers, from first to last, a 
space as large as modern literature. 
Throughout the whole period may be 
observed a positive enjoyment of pure 
beauty that was much keener, as I have 
said once before, than any the modern 
world knows of. The narcissus does 
no. give the joy to us that it gave the 
ancient Greek, in spite of the narcissus 
farms in the Scilly Isles. That spon- 
taneous and unanalyzed joy is the per- 
manent keynote of the Greek nature- 
song. But the keynote may be the same 
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while the tune is different, and a change 

did appear latterly in the Greek way of 

looking at natural phenomena; the 

tendency grew to associate them with 

human rather than with divine affairs. 

The heavenly bodies, for instance, in- 

stead of compelling thoughts of god- 

head, became the hands of a clock which 

bid man go about his daily tasks, as in 

this very modern passage from the 

“Rhesus” of Euripides:— 

Whose -vatch is it? Who is it takes my 
place? 

The earliest signs are setting, the seven 
Pleiades 

Show in the sky. 
heaven 

Flees. Why delay? Rise from your beds 
to watch! 

Awake! The moon's bright splendor see 
ye not! 

The dawning, yea, the dawning close ap- 
proaches, 

And this is one of the forerunning stars. 


The eagle through mid 
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From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE GROWTH OF CASTE IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


I remember hearing in Boston, from 
one who was alive at the time, a queer 
story of Mr. Thackeray’s visit to that 
town. Mr. Thackeray brought from 
England a letter of introduction to an 
important gentleman of Beacon Street. 
By him he was most hospitably enter- 
tained, and passed from dinner party to 
dinner party. But Thackeray’s interest 
in the capital of New England did not 
end with Beacon Street dinner parties. 
He had heard something of the eminent 
men of the town, and at that moment 
happened to be particularly interested 
in Theodore Parker. He wished very 
much to hear this celebrated Unitarian 
preacher. He mentioned this desire to 
his host. The Beacon Street gentleman 
was much surprised, but, without abat- 
ing any of his outward courtesy, and 
making some valid excuse, took him to 
King’s Chapel on Sunday morning in- 
stead of to Music Hall, where Parker 
preached. At King’s Chapel, the Bea- 
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con Street gentleman said, people of the 
best society might always be found. 
Thackeray, it is needless to say, was a 
mild-mannered man, not fond of a 
struggle to free himself from his enter- 
tainer’s clutches. He «aw that it was 
impossible for him to get on Sunday to 
Music Hall. But during the week he 
heard that Parker was to deliver a dis- 
course at the funeral of a rich and pub- 
lic-spirited merchant. Thackeray went 
alone to the funeral, and was greatly in- 
terested and thrilled by the address. 
He also saw many people who looked as 
if they were more interesting than any 
he had seen at the Beacon Street dinner 
parties. He went home that afternoon 
to dinner, and found that his host had 
invited to meet him several gentlemen 
of the best society, most of whom were 
bores. Thackeray could not help telling 
about Parker and the funeral, and con- 
fessing how much he had been im- 
pressed by the preacher and the people. 
His host was visibly impressed, and 
presently managed to whisper in his 
ear, “I beg of you, Mr. Thackeray, to re- 
member that Mr. Parker does not be- 
long to our best society!” This was 
more than the Englishman could stand, 
and he replied, loud enough to be heard 
by at least one at the table: “Upon my 
word, I begin to wish I hadn’t got into 
good society when I came to Boston!” 
The story is amusing, perhaps, and 
expresses the general impression that 
“high society” is not always the com- 
pany of the most intellectual and enter- 
taining members of the community. 
But supposing the story to be true, as 
undoubtedly it is not, might not the 
choice circle in which Mr. Thackeray 
found himself so terribly bored have 
been after all the highest society of 
Boston in the opinion of the people of 
the town and the country about, and a 
most desirable circle to get into, 
whether it was stupid or not? We in 
America have all heard of the long and 


terrible struggle, which was quite in 
vain, of Margaret Fuller, Countess 
d’Ossoli (before she was Countess 


d’Ossoli), to get into this same circle; 
and she was by all accounts a most cul- 
tivated, 
person, as well as a proper one. 
was subject 


intellectual and entertaining 
She 


to social infiuences and 
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motives which a foreigner was free 
from; and the force which impelled so 
gifted a woman as she was to work for 
years to obtain entrance to a social set 
which, with all her effort, she could not 
get into, must be, if it continues to ani- 
mate many people, a force well worth 
study. 

I also remember a certain significant 
remark of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
who did not belong to the “best society” 
any more than Theodore Parker did, but 
who knew the circle better, perhaps. 
Dr. Holmes said (in 1886) that class dis- 
tinctions are more sharply drawn in the 
United States than they are in England, 
though they are also harder to define. 
The remark seems paradoxical; but the 
contradiction is only in its terms: it is 
true enough in fact. The line is sharply 
drawn to exclude people; it leaves defi- 
nitely enough one man on one side of it 
and another on the other. But the qual- 
ification of the man who is within may 
be very vague indeed; it may require an 
expert to tell why he is in and the other 
is out. It is actually true that the man 
who is left outside may have better 
blood as well as more wealth than the 
man within, and those within will not 
for a moment think of questioning his 
claim to a more illustrious descent. He 
may be the Governor of the State, 
Federal senator, even President; but the 
bar of this little circle will be resolutely 
kept up against him and his family. It 
is a question of interest to seek the rea- 
son for such a distinction. 

American social classes or castes are 
mainly in a state of formation, but the 
grade which is commonly recognized as 
the highest social set is probably nearer 
to a state of crystallization than any 
other. It has long possessed certain 
aids toward the establishment of a 
peculiarly exclusive and self renewing 
circle which are really not possessed by 
the fashionable society of a country like 
England, which is at once aristocratic, 
national and distinguished. The British 
aristocracy is often reinforced by gov- 
ernment appointment; the personal 
arrangements of English high society 
are in a sense overseen and in certain 
particulars sometimes upset by in- 
fluence and authority above and beyond 
it; and it is compelled, at least in a way, 
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to recognize the public distinction which 
is always coming to new people. 

In the United States there is nothing 
national about the upper grade of so- 
ciety. The official society of Washing- 
ton is a thing quite apart from the “So- 
ciety” of New York or Boston, and has 
merely accidental relations with it. 
American “Society” consists of a num- 
ber of local circles, each controlled by 
any force above or below it, whose 
members may be said to nominate their 
own successors. Public distinction es- 
tablishes no claim for even momentary 
admission to it. The separate circles 
may be as close corporations as their 
members wish, drawing their lines as 
sharply as they wili. Once firmly 
founded, a social set so utterly uncon- 
trolled may be as exclusive and self- 
perpetuating as the College of Cardinals, 

But any group of people may set up a 
social circle of their own; hundreds of 
such groups do set up their own circles. 
Why has any one group been able to 
arrogate to itself the name of Society? 
In itself this is an interesting question; 
and the broader one, which should con- 
cern itself with the actual division of 
the population into all its social castes, 
whether high or low, in a republic where 
all members of society in the large sense 
are supposed to be equal in privilege, is 
still more worthy of the attention of 
the student of sociology. The general 
struggle to get into a superior set may 
be a laughable thing, but it is also 
something more. Let us see how large 
a thing it may signify in a _ republic 
where rank and title are not officially 
recognized, and in which democracy is 
supposed to be triumphant. 

Through their government, the Ameri- 
can people have set up certain political 
arrangements, relying on these to effect 
certain objects essentially social in their 
character. Having done this, and pro- 
claimed their purpose with great em- 
phasis and undoubted earnestness, they 
then go on to create, by a perfectly 
voluntary process of social gravitation 
working quite outside of government, a 
social arrangement which neutralizes, 
so far as each citizen’s ease, peace of 
mind, and daily endeavor and “pursuit 
of happiness” are concerned, their polit- 
ical system. It seems to me idle to as- 
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sume that this social arrangement is of 
no consequence compared with political 
equality. Most men’s daily toil and 
worry (not alone in the United States, 
I may remark, but in European coun- 
tries as well, though this inquiry is con- 
cerned with the United States) are spent 
in doing things which have reference, 
in a way direct or indirect, to what is 
called the social position and appear- 
ance of themselves or their families. 
The majority of people, including 
women in the count, are, save in some 
exceptional moment of war or great 
public excitement, thinking much more 
about some fact, accessory, or appear- 
ance connected with their own or their 
children’s social position than they are 
about anything connected with govern- 
ment or politics. It comes to this, that 
men risk their lives to secure free polit- 
ical institutions, or possibly to avoid 
the payment of threepence a pound on 
tea, to the imposition of which they 
have not consented, and then tie them- 
selves hand and foot in a long bondage 
to a social or family ambition quite out 
of harmony with their political preten- 
sions. It is a common estimate, and I 
think a fair one, that two-thirds of the 
toil of the head of a family at the pres- 
ent day goes to the obtaining of super- 
fluities, practically all of which are con- 
nected with social appearance. We all 
live more or less slavishly and unhap- 
pily for the sake of working our way 
along in a social movement toward an 
apex represented by a circle which we 
often affect to despise, and sometimes 
really do despise. Is the motive behind 
all this merely our own universal weak- 
ness and vanity, or something else? 

Our situation is very cleverly repre- 
sented by the French rural mayor whose 
story is told by M. C. Wagner in his 
admirable book, “La Vie Simple.” This 
worthy man was the principal func- 
tionary of a village which was close by 
a watering-place sometimes visited by 
the Emperor Napoleon the Third. He 
had gone on for many years living con- 
tentedly in a good house such as the 
people of his village ordinarily in- 
habited; but when he became possessed 
of the notion that some day the em- 
peror would come to visit the place, and 
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that as mayor he should receive the 
head of the State, his surroundings 
grew in his own eyes altogether too 
mean for such a presence. So he called 
the masons and carpenters; he replaced 
his wooden staircase with one of 
marble, and pulled down the partitions 
of his rooms, converting three much- 
needed domestic apartments into one 
grand salon, which he furnished preten- 
tiously. Then, with his family, he with- 
drew into one small room, to live in a 
wretched huddle. Having emptied his 
purse and destroyed his comfort, he 
waited for his imperial guest. Alas! 
the fall of the Empire came, but never 
the emperor. 

If we had been able to enter into this 
rural functionary’s heart, and learn 
there what motive it was that led him 
to make a fool of himself, we should 
probably have learned that it was not 
himself, nor his blushing honors of an 
hour, that he was thinking of, but his 
family. The little touch into which he 
expected to come with the head of the 
State would have greatly distinguished 
his family for a long time among his 
neighbors, and, judging by the ordinary 
standard of opinion, would have ren- 
dered his grand salon a profitable in- 
vestment. 

The motive of American social strug- 
gle is practically the same. The credit 
and advancement of the family is not 
only the spring of our action—it is the 
foundation of the circle which is the 
apex of the American social pyramid. 
How was our fashionable society 
formed? Clearly, it was supplied with 
a nucleus by a tradition that certain 
families of more or less inherited wealth 
had always occupied a superior posi- 
tion in the community; to this nucleus 
have been added from time to time cer- 
tain other families who for a sufficient 
period, by no means determinable, have 
been habitually associated with the in- 
dubitably “old” ones in their social 
pleasures and solemnities, and who are 
rich enough to give the entertainments 
in which the members of the little set 
are gathered and, in a way, numbered. 
If from time to time the ranks of this 
society are recruited, the recruiting is 
done, I believe, so far as people living 
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in the same town are concerned, by the 
admission of some family of wealth 
which has undergone a sort of proba- 
tion satisfactory to those who are 
already members of the circle. Bach- 
elors are found in the circle, of course, 
and are admitted to it, but there must 
have been a satisfactory family behind 
them somewhere; they scarcely come 
into permanent membership as _ indi- 
vidual raw recruits. In Boston, at 
least, people who are definitely outside 
the circle can hardly hope to get into it 
in their own persons; but they often 
cherish a hope of getting their children 
into it. There the key of fashionable 
society has been, it is said, found in the 
admission of children to a certain danc- 
ing-class; so that women have been 
known to spend the energy of years, 
with an almost incredible amount of 
careful cultivation of appearances and 
diplomatic improvement of acquaint- 
ances, to obtain admission for their chil- 
dren to a class which met at a certain 
hall at five o'clock, rather than to one 
which met at the same hall, with the 
same master, at four o’clock. The vic- 
tory of this admission won at last, the 
children might some time, if all subse- 
quent endeavor went well, and espe- 
cially if each one were married to a 
person who had reached at least the 
same round in the ladder of social as- 
cent, hope to be enrolled in the list of 
the most select circle. Very likely even 
then the parents would but hang on the 
remotest verge of society, appearing at 
certain “functions,” but being excluded 
as completely as ever from the more or 
less official lists that occasionally come 
before the public. But the position at- 
tained for the children would be definite 
enough, and with difficulty forfeited, so 
long as the new family retained its 
wealth. 

Some considerable degree of wealth, 
or at least of access to ready money, is 
essential to more than latent member- 
ship in the circle, for, though it is far 
from being a company of the million- 
aires of the United States—many more 
millionaires being found outside it than 
within it—some wealth is necessary, as 
I have said, for the entertainments 


which are to a considerable extent the 
constitution of this grade of society. 
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The members of society are not the only 
persons who appear at its entertain- 


ments. Those who belong to the set are 
not content with seeing merely the 
members of their own and one another's 
families on all occasions. Certain re- 
ceptions of some of them are quite “mis- 
cellaneous.” But invariable invitations 
ticket the member of the set; and cer- 
tain social ceremonies in the course of 
a year quite rigidly shut out all resident 
persons who do not belong to “Society,” 
performing thus a function analogous 
to that of the round-up on the Western 
plains, at which all cattle which are 
found not to bear the brand of a certain 
establishment are summarily excluded. 

This sifting process, together with the 
jealousy of new-comers, keeps each 
local circle down to a small number. 
One of the members of fashionable so- 
ciety in New York, who was sometimes 
quoted as an authority on matters con- 
nected with its usages and its enrol- 
ment, said a few years ago that society 
in New York did not consist of more 
than one hundred and fifty families. 
Probably no local set of the exclusive 
sort is larger than this, although the size 
of the town has extremely little to do 
with the size of the circle. I am cred- 
ibly told that in Chicago, society does 
not in strictness include more than forty 
families, and that these families are 
poor, as compared with thousands of 
commercial people outside the circle. 
Ii the teeming and shifting life of a 
new and great city like Chicago, where 
society of any sort had no existence 
until late in the present century, and 
where enormous fortunes have been 
continually making, should not only re- 
peat but accentuate the exclusive condi- 
tions found in the old cities of the East, 
with many millionaire families below 
striving to get into the select upper 
circle, the case would be peculiarly in- 
structive as to the tendency of social 
hankerings to neutralize democratic 
conditions in politics and democratic 
influences in commerce and daily 
affairs. 

But to establish completely the signifi- 
cance of this state of things anywhere, 
ic would first be necessary to ascertain 
whether it were true that the majority 
of people outside this supposed socially 
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highest circle were engaged, either pur- 
posely or not, in an attempt to work 
themselves along through the social 
grades which have their apex in such a 
circle. This can be ascertained only by 
means of such observation as individ- 
uals who have chosen to study such 
social phenomena may give the subject. 
It is hardly a question that can be an- 
swered by statistics, since social ambi- 
tion, though a tremendous force in life, 
is outside the field of the census enu- 
merator. Observers are likely to be in- 
terested and partial, and as yet authori- 
ties on the subject scarcely have any 
existence. And yet, so far as America 
is concerned, any candid person who 
has lived an active life, social in the 
broad sense, who has not been content 
to spend his existence in the community 
in which he was born, and who in va- 
rious places had been studious of social 
phenomena, may contribute data which 
will help to answer the question. 

In a broad way, the question is, Do 
people care rather more for the chance 
of getting on in the world in the re- 
spects of appearance and social estima- 
tion, and for helping their families to a 
position of increasing consequence or 
distinction in the community, than they 
care for the doctrine of the freedom and 
equal right of all persons? A question 
which goes with this—perhaps it is 
really the primary one, and the other 
the dependent one—is the one whether 
the family spirit does not necessarily 
neutralize democratic institutions 
wherever it prevails. 

If any American observer of the sort 
I have just spoken of goes back over his 
own social experience—and I repeat 
that the science of this subject has not 
progressed beyond the point where it is 
greatly in need of personal evidence—it 
must resolve itself into significant inci- 
dents and illustrative occurrences. 
For instance, I derive my own earliest 
recollections in this field from what is 
probably still the most democratic so- 
ciety, in the respects of its political ar- 
rangements and the customs of personal 
intercourse, in the United States—a 
rural community in Vermont, where no 
poor foreign or rich native element has 
yet obtained a foothold. In this com- 
munity all persons who have “support” 
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for themselves or their families—if they 
maintain themselves fairly by their own 
or inherited resources—are apparently 
on an equal footing socially as well as 
politically; if they require the help of 
the community in the material struggle 
of life they sink beneath contempt. I 
say they are apparently on an equality; 
certainly there is no formal outward 
deference of a sort that instantly im- 
plies the inferiority of one person to 
another, I remember that, a good many 
years ago, when I had returned to the 
neighborhood to which I have referred 
after a considerable absence, I was in- 
vited to attend a “sugar party”—a 
vernal festivity, in this case given by 
the wife of a farmer on a hill farm, at 
which the guests were to take part in 
the enjoyment of spreading the hot wax 
of maple syrup on snow smoothly 
packed in pans, and partaking of this 
delicacy. Among the guests was the 
governor of the state, who happened to 
be a resident of the neighboring village. 
The governor drove to the farmhouse 
in his own “buggy,” which was of the 
same one-horse, four-wheeled and cov- 
ered type as the conveyances driven by 
most of the farmers; two or three of the 
farmers, I noticed with no little pride in 
my kinsmen of the hills, had better bug- 
gies than the governor. The man who 
was entitled by our usages to be ad- 
dressed as His Excellency, but who cer- 
tainly was not so addressed by any of 
these people, himself took his horse out 
of the vehicle, though he was assisted 
by one or two of the farmers in unfast- 
ening the traces and unbuckling straps, 
as they had assisted one another. 
With his own hands the governor tied 
his horse under a shed and blanketed 
the animal; then he went into the house 
with two or three of the farmers and 
went directly to the  kitchen-sink to 
wash his hands at the tap. He and the 
farmers took their turns at this. To me 
the spectacle of such democratic sim- 
plicity was inspiring; but presently my 
notions were to receive a distinct shock. 
The governor had engaged me in con- 
versation, and together we had gone 
into the parlor, where half-a-dozen or 
more persons were already sitting and 
talking. Presently an inquiry for me in 
the next room came to my ears through 
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the open door; and I heard my hostess, 
the farmer’s wife, say in reply, ina 
somewhat hushed tone, “Oh, he’s settin’ 
in the parlor with the Quality.” 

I had never heard this word “quality” 
used in actual homely speech in this 
sense, though I had heard it in cities 
in connection with bitter allusions to 
aristocrats, swells, and the like. This 
woman was in every sense a simple 
countrywoman, and I knew she did not 
borrow the word from books or use it in 
any scornful sense, but spoke it defer- 
entially and also as a matter of course. 
I became convinced by inquiry, too, that 
it had not reference wholly to the gov- 
ernor’s presence. I learned that not 
only was there in the neighborhood a 
considerable self-supporting element 
which was not represented at this party, 
being deemed of insufficient social im- 
portance for invitation, but that within 
the assemblage itself a certain social 
distinction was without question 
allowed to be set up. Subsequently I 
was able to observe that the people of 
this most democratic of communities 
were strongly influenced by considera- 
tions of one another’s relative social 
importance. In the local estimation, 
every family was definitely assigned to 
an ascertained niche; and as a rule peo- 
ple remained in their niches. Certain 
young men, indeed, earned approbation 
for an attempt to advance from the less 
respectable local element to the more 
respectable; but their definite promotion 
seemed to depend on their “marrying 
the right sort of girl.” Whule the lines 
of social caste did not appear to be 
drawn relentlessly, and did actually 
seem to depend in a degree on a certain 
local standard of merit in “respect- 
ability,” the principle of social supe- 
riority residing in a particular circle, 
and founded on marriage and the 
family, was distinctly recognized; and 
it was evident that, taking the year 
through, the majority of the members 
of the community thought much more 
about social appearance, respectability, 
convention, and position than they did 
of political questions of any kind. 


Though every man had a vote, it was 
undeniable that the voter who belonged 
to one of the families who were little 
regarded failed of equality of political 
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influence and material 
when compared with the man of one of 
the more highly regarded families. To 
this extent, certainly important to the 


opportunity 


individual, social consideration had 
given the lie to the current political as- 
sumption in the most simple and sup- 
posably democratic of communities. 
Afterward I had an opportunity to 
study class conditions in a town whose 
social arrangements are apparently the 
opposite of the Vermont rural com- 
munity. This town was Newport, in 
Rhode Island. To Newport a section of 
fashionable New York society is trans- 
planted every summer; it comes into 
contact there, and to a considerable ex- 
tent, coalesces, with a section of the 
fashionable society of Boston. These 
elements are joined by a few fashion- 
able people from Philadelphia and other 
cities; and they fuse into one “aristo- 
cratic” group representing many parts 
of the country more distinctly, I be- 
lieve, than they ever do in any other 
place—surely more than in Washington. 
In the same town live descendants of 
colonial governors and “old families” 
famous in the history of the little State. 
There are officers of the United States 
army and navy; there are resident and 
sojourning nouveaux riches; there are 
representatives of the American typical 
“business man” or bourgeois class: and I 
found there something which is very 
unusual in New England, adult native 
Americans, of Yankee race, who could 
not read or write. At the time of my 
residence at Newport there were families 
or clans whose voting members were 
bought in a bunch, so to speak, the 
political head of the family—not usually 
the head of the family in the Old World 
sense, but rather a_ self-constituted 
“boss”—disposing of its whole vote for 
money and dividing the spoil with the 
voters. I have reason to believe that at 
the present time this feudal practice 
has been superseded, at least to a great 
extent, by the methods of political in- 
fluence more customary in American 
towns. There were In Newport also 
several varieties of foreigners (includ- 
ing German and Polish Jews whom the 
absentee descendants of the Sephardim 
or Portuguese Jews who founded the 
local synagogue in the last century 








were en eavoring to exclude from the 
synagogue—itself a very curious in- 
stance of the transplanting of an Old 
World caste prejudice to the New 
World); and there was a somewhat 
notable and exceptional grade of so- 
ciety, composed of a residue of former 
wealthy sojourners become permanent 
residents as a result of the fascination 
of the local climate and atmosphere—a 
most delightfully and systematically 
idle circle. Between and amongst 
tuese more distinct elements other in- 
termediate social groups had grown up; 
so that society was composed of a large 
number of well-defined “chops,” as the 
people themselves called their curiously 
intricate divisions. 

Here, it is hardly necessary to say, the 
social motive openly dominated the life 
of the people. Social rivalries and am- 
bitions and appearances absorbed a 
great part of their energies and their 
time, and particularly the time and 
energies of the women. It seemed to 
me here, indeed, as it has seemed to me 
almost everywhere else in the country, 
that the women were engaged, all un- 
consciously, in an attempt to avenge 
their exclusion from the suffrage, in a 
republic where the suffrage is com- 
monly spoken of as “universal,” by 
neutralizing or nullifying, through their 
powerful influence in the family, the 
supposed equality of American institu- 
tions. If women could turn to a 
mockery democratic or equal institu- 
tions in which they have no direct part, 
and at the same time greatly increase 
the influence and advantage in the 
struggle for existence of certain social 
elements in which they as individuals 
are powerful, at the expense of the mass 
they might be held to have accom- 
plished a very neat piece of retribution 
for their exclusion from participation in 
political affairs, as well as to have 
proved the unwisdom of that exclusion. 
I hardly suppose that any woman, in 
her social struggles, was ever animated 
by such a motive; but the effect is very 
much as if all women were. If to ag- 
grandize the family is to take away 
something from democratic equality, 
then American women must be, 
whether they intend or know it or not, 
the enemies of the democratic idea; for 
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they are mostly engaged in an attempt 
to push their particular families along 
into a position of greater relative im- 
portance in the community. 

In Newport I saw evidences in abund- 
ance, not only in the prevalence of 
frank worship of social position, and in 
the growth of castes, but in the demoral- 
ization of the tradespeople through 
much dealing with corruptible flunkeys, 
that a whole community may be un- 
favorably influenced by the example 
set by a wealthy, fashionable, and ex- 
clusive class. 

In a subsequent residence of nearly 
three years at Fall River, which is quite 
near Newport, I had an opportunity to 
get what might be called a cross-section 
of all American society by taking the 
two places together. Fall River is an 
exclusively manufacturing ‘town of 
large population which developed with 
great rapidity from what was, early in 
the present century, a small farming 
community. The town has been re- 
markably free from outside influences 
except in the lower strata of its society. 
I found here a great foreign population 
which was governed industrially, and 
for the most part politically, by a small 
native community descended from the 
handful of farmers who had once 
wrung a hard living from the thin soil 
that covered the granite ledge on which 
scores of cotton-mills now stand. These 
mills are owned, chiefly, by the descend- 
ants of the old farmers who owned the 
ground along or about the stream which 
flows through the town, and which 
afforded a fine water-power. The ad- 
vantage which the possession of the 
ground gave them resulted, apparently, 
in their perpetual domination in the 
affairs of the city which was to grow up 
here. Of “aristocracy” there was never 
any in the place; the mother of one of 
the chiefest mill-owners and _ social 
heads of the existing community had 
once been an operative in a cotton-mill; 
her condition in this regard—for it dated 
from the days of Lucy Larcom and the 
“Lowell Offering,” Celebrated in 
Dickens's “American Notes’’—being not 
exceptional, but ordinary. 

Naturally, many of the frugal ways 
and some of the democratic notions of 
a more primitive period clung to these 
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people; but their usages were strongly 
marked with the conceit of the social 
superiority of certain families, of the 
same sort as that of the Vermont com- 
munity which I have described. These 
Fall River families had the advantage 
over the members of “Society” in New 
York or Boston of being really domi- 
nant in the affairs of their town. When 
I was there these people had developed 
little likeness to or connection with the 
fashionable society of the greater or 
older cities. Nevertheless, by a slow 
process of individual selection, the as- 
similation of the descendants of these 
very humble New England crofters with 
the elegant and exclusive society of 
New York and Boston could be seen 
already progressing; and their position 
in their own community gave them a 
prospect of eventual affiliation with it. 

The effect of the concentration of in- 
fluence in a small mill-owning and land- 
owning class upon the opposite pole of 
society was what, I should suppose, was 
exactly to be expected. I saw a little 
snobbery in the place, and little fawn- 
ing, but rather the most implacable en- 
mity, on the part of the imported work- 
ing population, toward the American 
masters. Great numbers of these 
operatives possessed votes, but by pit- 
ting the voters of one imported nation- 
ality against another—English against 
Irish, and Canadian-French against 
both—the American minority generally 
ruled the town politically without much 
trouble. The close combination of the 
mill-owners in industrial matters was 
answered by several labor unions, 
whose hostility to the masters was at 
least intense, if their cohesion was not 
as great as that of the ring of brothers, 
cousins, and old neighbors who stood 
above them. Thus this promising caste 
of farmers grown mill-masters had very 
cleverly reproduced the most marked 
social conditions of industrial Europe, 
with an angry proletariat clamoring at 
their doors. 

Social details of the sort I have men- 
tioned may not appear very important 
in themselves. They would be of im- 


portance, however, if, taken with other 
facts, they pointed to a prospect of an 
eventual triumph of a social arrange- 
ment founded on caste over a demo- 
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cratic impulse which had a highly favor- 
able opportunity for its development. 
Caste questions form the theme of plays 


and romances, but they are seldom 
studied by economists. It seems to me 
that serious data concerning them are 
worthy of presentation. In America 
we concern ourselves much with the 
“dangerous elements,” with anarchistic 
sentiments which are supposed to have 
been imported into our great cities from 
Europe, and hear much about the divi- 
sion of society into two great camps of 
rich and poor, a division which is sup- 
posed to rest on legislation which favors 
the rich; but we hear little about the 
perfectly voluntary growth of caste 
feeling, though I shall count this really 
a more important matter, because more 
inveterate in human thought and much 
further beyond the reach of legislation. 
It is a thing which general prosperity 
does not check, but rather stimulates, 
by bringing a greater number of per- 
sons within the range of social ambi- 
tion; the accumulation of even a small 
amount of wealth in a family kindles to 
white heat the desire for progression 
toward the charmed upper circle. And 
it is a thing which is so _ peculiarly 
voluntary, and apparently so inevitably 
the outgrowth of the organization of so- 
ciety on the basis of the family, that 
the very people whom we hear vaguely 
lamenting the social stratification as 
contrary to the principles of the Fourth 
of July orations, are every day doing 
their utmost to assist it. 
JOSEPH EpGAR CHAMBERLIN. 
Boston, Mass. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE SONG OF THE MOOR. 

This is a story that I heard from the 
King of the Numidians, who with his 
tattered retinue encamps behind the 
peat-ricks. If you ask me where and 
when it happened I fear that I am 
scarce ready with an answer. But I 
will vouch my word for its truth; and if 
any one seek further proof, let him go 
east the town and west the town and 
over the fields of Nomansland to the 
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whistle in his very face, and at the flap 


Long Moor; and if he find not the king 
there among the peat-ricks, and get not 
a courteous answer to his question, then 
times have changed in that part of the 
country, and he must continue the quest 
to his Majesty’s castle in Spain. 

Once upon a time, says the tale, there 
was a great godly man, a shepherd to 
trade, who lived in a cottage among the 
heather. If you looked east in the morn- 
ing you saw miles of moor running wide 
to the flames of sunrise; and if you 
turned your eyes west in the evening, 
you saw a great confusion of dim peaks 
with the dying eye of the sun set in a 
crevice. If you looked north, too, in the 
afternoon, when the life of the day is 
near its end and the world grows wise, 
you might have seen a country of low 
hills and haughlands with many waters 
running sweet among meadows. But 
if you looked south in the dusty fore- 
noon or at hot midday, you saw the far- 
off glimmer of a white road, the roofs 
of the ugly little clachan of Kilma- 
clavers, and the rigging of the fine new 
kirk of Threepdaidle. 

It was a Sabbath afternoon in the hot 
weather, and the man had been to kirk 
all the morning. He had heard a grand 
sermon from the minister (or it may 
have been the priest, for I am not sure 
of the date, and the king told the story 
quickly),—a fine discourse with fifteen 
heads and three parentheses. He held 
all the parentheses and fourteen of the 
heads in his memory, but he had for- 
gotten the fifteenth; wherefore, for the 
purpose of recollecting it, and also for 
the sake of a walk, he went forth in the 
afternoon into the open heather. The 
air was mild and cheering, and with an 
even step he strolled over the turf and 
into the deep of the moor. 

The whaups were crying everywhere, 
making the air hum like the twanging 
ofabow. Poo-eelie, poo-eelie, they cried, 
kirlew, kirlew, whaup, wha-up ; and some- 
times they would come so close about 
him, all but brushing him, that they 
fairly drove all settled thoughts from 
his head. Often had he been on the 
moors, but never had he seen such a 
stramash among the feathered clan. 
The wailing iteration vexed him, and he 
strove to scare the birds away with his 
arms; but they seemed to mock him and 
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of their wings his heart grew sore. He 
waved his great stick; he picked up bits 
of loose moor-rock and flung them 
wildly; but the godless crew paid never 
a grain of heed. The morning’s sermon 
was still in his head, and the grave 
words of the minister still rattled in his 
ear, but he could get no comfort for this 
intolerable piping. At last his patience 
failed him and he swore unchristian 
words. “Deil rax the birds’ thrapples!” 
he cried. 

At this all the noise was hushed, and 
in a twinkling the moor was empty. 
Only one bird was left, standing on tall 
legs before him, with its head bowed 
on its breast and its beak touching the 
heather. 

Then the man repented his words and 
stared at the thing in the moss. “What 
bird are ye?” he asked crossly. 

“IT am a respectable whaup,” said the 
bird, “and I kenna why ye have broken 
in on our family gathering. Once in a 
hundred years we foregather for decent 
conversation, and here we are inter- 
rupted by a muckle, sweerin’ man.” 

Now the shepherd was a fellow of 
greal sagacity, yet he never thought it 
a queer thing that he should be having 
talk in the mid-moss with a bird; to tell 
the plain truth, he had no mind on the 
matter. “What for were ye making 
siccar a din, then?’ he asked. “D’ye no 
ken ye were disturbing the afternoon of 
the holy Sabbath?’ 

The bird lifted his eyes and regarded 
him solemnly. “The Sabbath is a day 
of rest and gladness,” it said; “and is 
it no reasonable that we should enjoy 
the like?” 

The shepherd shook his head, for the 
presumption staggered him. “Ye little 
ken what ye speak of,” he replied. 
“The sabbath is for them that have the 
chance of salvation, and it has been 
decreed that salvation is for Adam's 
race and no for the beasts that perish.” 

The whaup gave a whistle of scorn. 
“T have heard all that long ago. In my 
great-grandmother’s time, which ‘ill be 
a thousand years and mair syne, there 
came a people from the south with 
bright brass things on their heads and 
breasts, and terrible swords at their 
thighs. And with them were some 
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lang-gowned men who kenned the stars, 
and would come out o’ nights to talk to 
the deer and the corbies in their ain 
tongue. And one, I mind, foregathered 
with my great-grandmother and told 
her that the souls o’ men flitted in the 
end to braw meadows where the gods 
bide, or gaed down to the black pit 
which they ca’ Hell. But the souls 0’ 
birds, he said, die wi’ their bodies and 
that’s the end o’ them. Likewise in my 
mother’s time, when there was a great 
abbey down yonder by the Threep- 
daidle Burn, which they called the 
House of Kilmaclavers, the auld monks 
would walk out in the evening to pick 
herbs for their distillings, and some 
were wise and kenned the ways of bird 
and beast. They would crack often 0’ 
nights with my ain family, and tell 
them that Christ had saved the souls 0’ 
men, but that birds and beasts were 
perishable as the dew o’ heaven. And 
now ye have a black-gowned man in 
Threepdaidle who threeps on the same 
owercome. Ye may a’ ken something 0’ 
your ain kitchen-midden, but certes ye 
ken little o’ the warld beyond it!’ 

Now this angered the man and he re- 
buked the bird. ‘These are great mys- 
teries,” he said, “which are no to be 
mentioned in the ears of an unsanctified 
creature. What can a thing like you 
wi’ a lang neb and twae legs like stilts 
ken about the next warld?”’ 

“Well, well,” said the whaup, “we'll 
let the matter be. Everything to its 
ain trade, and I will not dispute with ye 
on metapheesics. But if ye ken some- 
thing about the next warld, ye ken ter- 
rible little about this.” 

Now this angered the man still more, 
for he was a shepherd reputed to have 
great skill in sheep and esteemed the 
nicest judge of hog and wether in all 
the countryside. “What ken ye about 
that?’ he asked. “Ye may gang east to 
Yetholm, and west to Kells and no find 
a better herd.” 

“If sheep were a’,” replied the bird, 
“ve mich: be right; but what o’ the wide 
warld and the folkin it? Ye are Simon 
Etterick o’ the Lowe Moss. Do ye ken 
aucht o’ your forbears?” 

“My father was a God-fearing man at 
the Kennel-head, and my grandfather 
and, great-grandfather afore him. One 


o’ our name, folk say, was shot at a 
dyke-back by the Black Westeraw.” 

“If that’s a’,” said the bird, “ye ken 
little. Have ye never heard o’ the little 
man, the fourth back from yoursel’, 
who killed the Miller o’ Bewcastle at 
the Lammas Fair? That was in my ain 
time, and from my mother I have heard 
o’ the Covenanter, who got a bullet in 
his wame hunkering behind the divot- 
dyke and praying to his Maker. There 
were others o’ your name rode in the 
Hermitage forays and burned Naworth 
and Warkworth and Castle Gay. I 
have heard o’ an Etterick, Sim o’ the 
Redcleuch, who cut the throat o’ Jock 
Johnson in his ain house by the Annan 
side. And my grandmother had tales o’ 
auld Ettericks who rade wi’ Douglas 
and the Bruce and the ancient Kings o’ 
Scots; and she used to tell o’ others in 
her mother’s time, terrible shock- 
headed men, hunting the deer and rin- 
nin’ on the high moors, and bidin’ in the 
broken stane biggings on the hill-taps.”’ 

The shepherd stared, and he, too, saw 
the picture. He smelled the air of bat- 
tle and lust and foray, and forgot the 
Sabbath. 

“And you yoursel’,” the bird went on, 
“are sair fallen off from the auld stock. 
Now ye sit and spell in books, and talk 
about what ye little understand, when 
vour fathers were roaming the warld. 
But little cause have I to speak, for I 
too am a downcome. My Dill is two 
inches shorter than my mother’s, and 
my grandmother was taller on her feet. 
The warld is getting weaklier things to 
dwell in it, even since I mind mysel’.” 

“Ye have the gift of speech, bird,” 
said the man, “and I would hear mair.” 
You will perceive that he had no mind 
of the Sabbath day or the fifteenth head 
of the forenoon’s discourse. 

“What things have I to tell ye when 
ye dinna ken the very horn-book 0’ 
knowledge? Besides I am no clatter- 
vengeance to tell stories in the middle 
o’ the muir, when there are ears open 
high and low. There’s others than me 
wi’ mair experience and a better skill 
at telling. Our clan was well acquaint 
wi’ the reivers and lifters o’ the muirs, 
and could crack fine o’ wars and the 
taking of cattle. But the blue hawk 
that lives in the corrie o’ the Dreichill 
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and say after me the Rune of the 


can speak o’ kelpies and the dwarfs that 
bide in the hill. The heron, the lang 
solemn fellow, kens o’ the green-wood 
fairies and the wood elfins; and the wild 
geese that squatter on the tap o’ the 
Muneraw will croak to ye of the merry- 
maidens and the girls o’ the pool. The 
wren—he that hops in the grass below 
the birks—has the story of the lost 
Ladies of the Land, which is ower auld 
and sad for any but the wisest to hear; 
and there is a wee bird bides in the 
heather (hill-lintie men call him) who 
sings the Lay of the West Wind and the 
glee of the Rowan Berries. But what 
am I talking of? What are these things 
to you, if ye have not first heard the 
Song of the Moor, which is the begin- 
ning and end o’ all things.” 

“T have heard no songs,” said the 
man, “save the sacred psalms o’ God’s 
kirk.” 

“Bonny sangs!”’ mocked the bird. 
“Once I flew by the hinder end o’ the 
kirk and I keekit in. A wheen auld 
wives wi’ mutches and a wheen solemn 
men wi’ hosts! Be sure the Song of the 
Moor is no like yon.” 

“Can ye sing it, bird?’ said the man; 
“for I am keen to hear it.” 

“Me sing,” cried the bird, “me that 
has a voice like a craw! Na, na, I 
canna sing it; but maybe I can take ye 
where ye may hear it. When I was 
young an auld bog-blitter did the same 
to me, and sae began my education. 
But are ye willing and brawly willing, 
for if ye get but a sough of it ye will 
never mair have an ear for other 
music?’ 

“I am willing and brawly willing,” 
said the man. 

“Then meet me at the Gled’s Cleuch 
Head at the sun’s setting,” said the bird, 
and away it flew. 


Now it seemed to the man that in a 
twinkling it was sunset, and he found 
himself at the Gled’s Cleuch Head with 
the bird flapping in the heather before 
him. The place was a long rift in the 
hill, made green with juniper and hazel, 
where it was said True Thomas came to 
drink the water. 

“Turn ve to the west,” said the whaup, 
“and let the sun fall on your face. 
Then turn ye five times round about, 
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Heather and the Dew.” And before he 
knew the man did as he was told, and 
found himself speaking strange words, 
while his head hummed and danced as 
if in a fever. 

“Now lay ye down and put your ear to 
the earth,” said the bird, and the man 
did so. Instantly a cloud came over his 
brain, and he did not feel the ground 
on which he lay or the keen hill-air 
which blew about him. He felt himself 
falling deep into an abysm of space, 
then suddenly caught up and set among 
the stars of heaven. Then slowly from 
the stillness there welled forth music, 
drop by drop like the clear falling of 
rain, and the man shuddered, for he 
knew that he heard the beginning of the 
Song of the Moor. 

High rose the air and trembled among 
the tallest pines and the summit of 
great hills. And in it were the sting of 
rain and the blatter of hail, the soft 
crush of snow and the rattle of thunder 
among the crags. Then it quieted to the 
low sultry croon which told of blazing 
midday when the streams are parched 
and the bent crackles like dry tinder. 
Anon it was evening, and the melody 
dwelled among the high soft notes 
which mean the coming of dark and the 
green light of sunset. Then the whole 
changed to a great pean which rang 
like an organ through the earth. There 
were trumpet-notes in it and flute-notes 
and the plaint of pipes. “Come forth,” 
it cried, “the sky is wide and it is a far 
ery to the world’s end! The fire 
crackles fine o’ nights below the firs and 
the smell of roasting meat and wood- 
smoke is dear to the heart of man. 
Fine, too, is the sting of salt and the 
risp of the north wind in the sheets. 
Come forth, one and all, to the great 
lands oversea and the strange tongues 
and the fremit peoples! Learn before 
you die to follow the Piper’s son, and 
though your old bones bleach among 
grey rocks, what matter, if you have 
had your bellyful of life and come to the 
land of Heart’s Desire?’ And then the 
tune fell low and witching, bringing 
tears to the eyes and joy to the heart; 
and the man knew (though no one told 
him) that this was the first part of the 
Moor Song, the Song of the Open Road, 
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and sadder note. He saw his fore- 
fathers, gaunt men and terrible, run 
stark among woody hills. He heard the 
talk of the bronze-clad invader, and the 
jar and clangor as flint met steel. Then 
rose the last coronach of his own people, 
hiding in wild glens, starving in cor- 
ries, or going hopelessly to the death. 
He heard the cry of Border foray, the 
shouts of the poor Scots as they harried 
Cumberland, and he himself rode in the 
midst of them. Then the tune fell more 
mournful and slow, and Flodden lay 
before him. He saw the flower of the 
Scots gentry around their king, gashed 
to the breast-bone, still fronting the 
lines of the South, though the paleness 
of death sat on each forehead. “The 
Flowers of the Forest are gone,” cried 
the lilt, and through the long years he 
heard the cry of the lost, the desperate, 
fighting for kings over the water and 
princes in the heather. “Who cares?” 
cried the air. “Man must die, and how 
ean he die better than in the stress of 
fight with his heart high and alien blood 
on his sword? Heigh-ho! One against 
twenty, a child against a host, this is 
the romance of life.” And the man’s 
heart swelled, for he knew (though no 
one told him) that this was the Song of 
Lost Battles, which only the great can 
sing before they die. 

But the tune was changing, and at the 
change the man shivered, for the air 
ran up to the high notes and then down 
to the deeps with an eldrich cry, like a 
hawk’s scream at night or a witch’s 
song in the gloaming. It told of those 
who seek and never find, the quest that 
knows no fulfilment. “There is a road,” 
it cried, “which leads to the moon and 
the great waters. No change-house 
cheers it, and it has no end; but it is a 
fine road, a braw road—who will follow 
it?’ And the man knew (though no one 
told him) that this was the Ballad of 
Grey Weather, which makes him who 
hears it sick all the days of his life for 
something which he cannot name. It is 


, 


the song which the birds sing on the 
moor in the autumn nights, and the old 
crow on the tree-tops hears and flaps his 
wing. It is the lilt which old men and 
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the Lilt of the Adventurer, which shall 
be now and ever and to the end of days. 
Then the melody changed to a fiercer 


women hear in the darkening of their 
days, and sigh for the unforgetable; and 
love-sick girls get catches of it and play 
pranks with their lovers. It is a song 
so old that Adam heard it in the Garden 
before Eve came to comfort him, so 
young that from it still flows the whole 
joy and sorrow of earth. 

Then it ceased, and all of a sudden the 
man was rubbing his eyes on the hill- 
side, and watching the falling dusk. “I 
have heard the Song of the Moor,” he 
said to himself, and he walked home in 
a daze. The whaups were crying, but 
none came near him, though he looked 
hard for the bird that had spoken with 
him. It may be that it was there and 
he did not know it, or it may be that 
the whole thing was only a dream; but 
of this I cannot say. 


The next morning the man rose and 
went to the manse. 

“IT am glad to see you, Simon,” said the 
minister, “for it will soon be the Com- 
munion season, and it is your duty to 
go round with the tokens.” 

“True,” said the man, “but it was 
another thing I came to talk about,” and 
he told him the whole tale. 

“There are but two ways of it, Simon,” 
said the minister. “Either ye are the 
victim of witchcraft or ye are a self- 
deluded man. If the former (whilk I 
am loth to believe), then it behoves ye 
to watch and pray lest ye enter into 
temptation. If the latter, then ye maun 
put a strict watch over a vagrom fancy, 
and ye'll be quit o’ siccan whigmalee- 
ries.” 

Now Simon was not listening but star- 
ing out of the window. “There was 
another thing I had it in my mind to 
say,” said he. “I have come to lift my 
lines, for I am thinking of leaving the 
place.” 

“And where would ye go?” asked the 
minister, aghast. 

“IT was thinking of going to Carlisle 
and trying my luck asa_ dealer, or 
maybe pushing on with droves to the 
South.” 

“But that’s a cauld country where 
there are no faithfu’ ministrations,” 
said the minister. 

““Maybe so, but I am not caring very 
muckle about ministrations,” said the 








man, and the other looked after him in 
horror. 

When he left the manse he went to a 
wise woman, who lived on the left side 
of the kirkyard above Threepdaidle 
burn-foot. She was very old and sat by 
the ingle day and night waiting upon 
death. To her he told the same tale. 

She listened gravely, nodding with 
her head. “Ach,” she said, “I have 
heard a like story before. And where 
will you be going?” 

“I am going south to Carlisle to try 
the dealing and droving,” said the man, 
“for I have some skill of sheep.” 

“And will ye bide there?’ she asked. 

“Maybe aye, and maybe no,” he said. 
“I had half a mind to push on to the 
big town or even to the abroad. A man 
must try his fortune.” 

“That is the way of men,” said the 
old wife. “I, too, have heard the Song 
of the Moor, and many women, who 
now sit decently spinning in Kilma- 
clavers, have heard it. But a woman 
may hear it and lay it up in her soul 
and bide at hame, while a man, if he 
gets but a glisk of it in his fool's heart, 
must needs up and awa’ to the warld’s 
end on some daft-like ploy. But gang 
your ways and fare ye weel. My cousin 
Francis heard it, and he went north wi’ 
a white cockade in his bonnet and a 
sword at his side, singing ‘Charlie's 
come hame.’ And Tam Crichtoun o’ the 
Bourhopehead got a sough o’ it one sim- 
mer’s morning, and the last we heard o’ 
Tam he was killed among the French- 
men fechting like a fair deil. Once I 
heard a tinkler play a sprig of it on the 
pipes, and a’ the lads were wud to fol- 
low him. Gang your ways, for I am 
near the end of mine.” And the old 
wife shook with her coughing. 

So the man put up his belongings in a 
pack on his back and went whistling 
down the Great South Road. 


Whether or not this tale have a moral 
it is not for me to say. The king (who 
told it me) said that it had, and quoted 
a scrap of Latin, for he had been at 
Oxford in his youth before he fell heir 
to his kingdom. “One may hear tunes 
from the Song of the Moor,” said he, 
“in the chick of a storm on the scarp of 
a rough hill, in the low June weather, 
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or in the silence of a winter's night. 
But let none,” he added, “pray to have 
the full music, for it will make him who 
hears it a footsore traveller in the ways 
o’ the world and a masterless man till 
death.” 

Joun BucHAN. 





From Blackwood's Magazine. 


THAKUR PERTAB SINGH: A TALE OF 
AN INDIAN FAMINE, 


Part I. 
THE VILLAGE. 


A wide plain, level as the face of the 
ocean, fading away into the horizon. 
Not a rise to break the dead even mo- 
notony, except that ridge of hillocks 
away to the east piled up from the 
sandy soil by the persistent efforts of 
the hot west wind. The fieldsare a dull 
grey color. Even here where the 
earth is light and sandy it looks hard 
and cruel. The short stubble shorn 
with a sickle to the very root by a 
hand that can afford to waste nothing, 
not even an inch of barley straw, is on 
the ground still. Amongst it are a few 
weeds; and they alone keep green, 
how you may well wonder. There are 
no hedges. The small fields, seldom 
larger than half an acre, are marked 
off from each other by low narrow 
ridges of earth a foot or two in width, 
forming boundaries which are _ re- 
spected by the plough. They bear a lit- 
tle creeping grass, succulent and sweet, 
good feeding for the cattle. Here and 
there on these narrow margins, espe- 
cially where the corners of several 
fields meet, are thickets of a thorny 
shrub, and now and again a graceful 
acacia whose feathery leaves hardly 
throw a shade. 

Far away, planted probably along a 
road, you can see a straight avenue of 
large and spreading trees. Yes, it is 
the highroad, and on one side of it, the 
side nearest to us, there is what looks 
like a thick plantation. It is a mango 
grove, and you may be sure the village 
is not far from it. You cannot discern 
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it, but if you look closely—the atmo- 
sphere is so dense with heat-haze and 
dust that every outline is blurred as by 
a channel fog,—you will make out a 
white spire, obtuse in shape, rising a 
few feet above what appears to be a 
mound of earth. That is the village 
temple, and the mound is the collection 
of mud houses which form the village. 
It is quite two miles away. The after- 
noon sun is beating fiercely down on 
the scorched earth. It strikes your 
head just under the shade of your hat. 
The wind is blowing hotter and fiercer 
than the blast from the stokehole of a 
steamer. Now and then it is seized 
with a fit of fury, and tears up the dust 
and sand from the earth it hates and 
casts them up in a_ blinding cloud. 
There on the road, where it finds a 
clear course marked out and given up 
to it, the wind whirls up the finely 
powdered earth into a dust devil and 
urges it along the track at racing 
speed. To hell with you, it says, to 
hell. 

No wonder that there is no sign of 
life in the fields. Ah! but there is 
some. There, four or five fields off, is 
a man scuffling away at the ground. A 
hasty glance might miss seeing him, 
his color mingles so with that of the 
earth. He is naked to the waist; he is 
scraping up grass from one of the 
ridges between the fields. When he 
has gathered enough, he will take 
from his head the big coarse cloth 
which serves him as a turban, and will 
carry his grass in it. Farther off are 
others, men and women, occupied in a 
like way. Others are cutting branches 
from the thorny bushes, to be chopped 
up as fodder for the beasts. Until the 
rain comes, what else can be done? 
Those whitish specks away there 
towards the sand-hillocks are cattle. 
There will be a boy or two _ herding 
them, little black fellows with a scanty 
loin-cloth and a long bamboo, only you 
cannot see them. 

We will walk on to the village, where 
at least there will be shade and a drink 
of water to be had, although, if you are 
wise, you will bear with your thirst un- 
til the sun goes down. The trees in the 


mango grove do not seem to feel the 
heat. They are green and fresh, and 
their shade is grateful, yet the hot 
wind comes off from them with a 
heavy sickly breath. Up there on that 
withered branch is a crow sitting with 
his beak wide open gasping for air; 
there are more gasping crows on the 
trees beyond. In this weather one 
feels pity even for an Indian crow. 
Here on the outskirts of the village is 
a huge pipal-tree. How juicy and 
fresh its polished leaves look! It seems 
able to find moisture anywhere, even in 
the dry centuries-old bricks of that 
ruined wall from which another big 
tree of the tribe is growing. But this 
one has a whole territory to itself. Its 
huge trunk is like a fluted column, 
spreading out at the base to grip the 
earth, while the branches stretch out 
wide and low on every side for sixty 
feet and more. A little shrine built of 
bricks and smeared with red _ paint 
stands close in to one side of the trunk, 
and from one of the lower branches 
hangs a round pot of baked clay with 
water in it. A small hole in the bottom 
with a bit of rag lets the water trickle 
down drop by drop on a smooth cone of 
black stone, the symbol of fertility. 
The road narrows now as we near the 
village, and takes a gentle slope down- 
ward—not that there is much difference 
in the level, but it has been worn down 
by the tread of men and cattle and the 
grinding of the heavy misshapen cart- 
wheels ever since the village became a 
village in the far-off time. Earth, too, 
has been stolen from it after each 
rainy season, to restore those high nar- 
row banks that protect the fields on 
either side from the cattle as they come 
and go. For these fields near the 
homestead are the best. It is easier to 
cart manure to them, and they get all 
the refuse from the houses. They can 
be watered, moreover, from wells and 
from the three or four slimy ponds or 
holes from which the clay was taken to 
build the mud huts and to make bricks 
for the better houses. Even now in 
this furnace of heat these fields are 
fresh and green,—this one with the 
bright shoots of the sugarcane, that 























with the tender glossy leaves of the 
young maize. Here and there near the 
best wells are vegetables of various 
kinds, or spices or tobacco in small 
neat plots, like the seed plots of a 
nursery-garden. For there is no waste 
here. The rent of this land is high, 
and it repays care and skill. 

From the outside the village looks 
like a mud fort or prison. The walls 
stand up dreary and blank, the outer 
skin of mud rising in blisters and peel- 
ing off in the heat. Hardly a window 
looks outward; here and there you 
may see one high up in the wall of 
some of the bigger houses. Its wooden 
doors or shutters are open to let in 
light and air, perhaps to allow the in- 
mates to peep out occasionally. The 
roofs are flat. On some the big stalks 
of the giant millet are stored for fod- 
der; on others are heaped pyramids of 
cow-dung cakes, the ordinary and al- 
most the only fuel. 


Entering the village, the road _ be- 
comes narrow and tortuous. It runs 
between the blank mud walls of the 


small yards which shut in the huts of 
the peasants. Low and rude doors of 
rough unpainted wood, polished only 
by the hands that open and shut them, 
give access to the road. Here and 
there a higher wall with quite a large 
gateway marks the house of some 
richer man—a trader perhaps, or one 
of the landowners. Narrower lanes 
now and again branch off to this side 
and to that from the main road, which 
grows more and more crooked as it ap- 
proaches the centre of the village. 
Was it mere haphazard that made it so 
winding, or were these twisting lanes 
and the blank walls outside designed 
for defence? It may well be, for less 
than a century ago the Mahratta and 
the Pindari harried these plains. 


Landlord and Tenant. 


But here we are close to the head- 
man’s house. There is an open space, 
cramped, it is true, but still open com- 
pared to the lanes we travelled by. In 
the middle a big well, with raised and 
cemented margin; with posts and pul- 
leys for the water-drawers: beyond the 
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well is a huge pipal tree. You can 
hear the peculiar whistling coo and the 
restless rustle of a flock of green 
pigeons in its upper branches. Behind 
the tree is the big gateway of the head- 
man’s house, which is built of small 
burnt bricks. On the other side, on a 
high plinth of earth, is an open shed 
spacious and airy, without side walls. 
That is the village choupal, which 
serves the purposes of a town hall or 
assembly rooms. There are quite a 
number of people there already, al- 
though the cattle are not yet home, and 
the day’s field-work has not ended. 
They are squatting in a circle round a 
wizened grey-haired old man, who is 
evidently some one of note. He is the 
village accountant. He has a_ huge 
oblong book bound in coarse red can- 
vas on the ground before him. It is 
open, and the strong black characters 
of the figures are clear and distinct 
even from where we stand. It is the 
village rent-roll, and he is explaining 
their accounts to some of the tenants, 
He has a rude pair of spectacles with 
thick clumsy frames upon his nose. 
His turban is large and white, and he 
wears a long white calico coat fairly 
clean, with tight pantaloons of the 
same material. The men round him 
are cultivators. They are in their ordi- 
nary working dress, a pagri or turban 
of coarse cotton stuff wound untidily 
round the head. No jacket or coat; a 
dhotee or cloth of a light brick or dirty 
white color festooned over the legs, 
giving the appearance of loose trousers. 
Their brown backs glisten in the light, 
and their muscles and sinews, hard- 
ened by toil, show through the skin. 
They are strong, well-fed men for the 
most part, but slight of limb compared 
with European peasants. 

There is a stir at the door of the 
headman’s house. A_ tall, handsome 
man about fifty years of age comes out, 
Thakur Pertib Singh, the landlord of 
the village. He is dressed much as the 
others, except that he wears a coat or 
tunic, and his clothes are cleaner and 
of better texture. He has a fine face, 
a well-formed nose, almost aquiline, 
the features regular, so far as they can 
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be seen, for he wears a heavy mous- 
tache and a long beard divided in the 
middle of the chin and trained up on 
either side so as to mingle with the 
whiskers. A little behind him come 
two men of the same type, but much 
younger, in the full strength of youth. 
They are his sons. He has three others 
away from home who are native of- 
ficers in the Bengal cavalry. The eld- 
est has attained the highest rank open 
to an Indian, and the whole family 
glory in the distinction, and are proud 
of their connection with the army. 
For are they not Rajputs, soldiers by 
right of blood? 

The three men enter the choupal. 
Way is made for them, and they are 
treated with the greatest deference, 
partly no doubt because they are the 
landlords of the village, much more be- 
cause they are high-caste men of an 
ancient stock, and most of the culti- 
vators are of the same clan. 

“You owe ten rupees, Ram Pershad,” 


the accountant is saying, “and you 
must pay.” 
“Here is the master,” replies the 


man addressed, “I will make my peti- 
tion to him,” and prostrating himself, 
he places his turban at the feet of the 


headman, who has just entered the 
choupal. 

“What is it all about?” he asks. 

“It is just this, sir,’ replies Ram 


Pershad, “I owe ten rupees, but I can- 
not pay; last crop, you know, sir, was 
a very poor one. This is the second 
bad year, and the village banker will 
not advance me another penny. If the 
rain would come I could sow my cot- 
ton, and my outlying sugarcane would 
improve, and I might have some credit 
then and be able to raise the money. 
As it is, I have not wherewithal to buy 
bread for my children, who are crying 
with hunger, and for my wife, who is 
ill. You know I have been in the vil- 
lage, father and son, these hundred 
years and more, as long as your family 
has owned it. But what can I do? It 
is the will of God; what will be, will 
be. I am helpless!” 


The old Rajput to whom he appeals 
has sat down on the ground a 


little 
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apart from the crowd and to one side 


of the accountant, The rest are in a 
semicircle, with their faces turned 
towards him. As he listens a set, hard 
look comes over his face. Can you in- 
terpret that look? No, it is not obsti- 
nacy or cruelty or greed. It is more 
like despair. It is resentment against 
the hard destiny that is forcing him to 
do that which he would not. 

A number of others, defaulters like- 
wise, join Ram Pershad in his appeal 


for mercy, until there is a babel of 
sounds. The accountant reads out 
from his books the sums due from 


each. What is passing through the old 
Rajput’s mind? He would yield, and 
that gladly, to the pity that is moving 
him. But there is his own land to 
think of, his own family—above all, his 
own pride. Was he not the direct de- 
scendant of the ancient chief who 
brought the clan into this part of the 
country and was lord of the whole 
country-side? Eighty-four villages 
owned the sway of his ancestors for 
centuries—ay, for centuries—before the 
great company took possession of the 
land. His great-grandfather was the 
head of the clan when the company 
came, and for some years afterwards. 
It was at the first settlement of the 
land revenue that most of the villages 
were taken away from the lord and 
given to the villagers, his own clans- 
men and dependants. His grandfather 
was left with only twenty out of the 
eighty-four. It was tyranny and injus- 
tice: but the English sahibs were new 
and ignorant in those days, and destiny 
was hard. Since then, one by one the 
twenty villages have gone. They have 
been sold for debt, and bought by trad- 
ers and bankers. His grandfather and 
his father may have been extravagant. 
But what would you have? Can a 
Rahtore Rajput live like a pariah? 
Can his sons remain unmarried, or can 
wives be had for nothing by men of his 
blood? Now he was left with only one 
village, that in which his fathers had 
lived, and where their home farms 
were. Was this too to be lost, and by 
him? It is mortgaged to that cringing 
Marwari, whose house stands over 
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there—ay, he is cringing now. But if 
the interest be not paid he will fore- 
close, and the Rajput will have to 
cringe then or to—— He dared not fin- 
ish the thought. 

So the set look came over his face, 
and he hardened his bowels of compas- 
sion against his brethren. “Pay,” he 
said—“pay me what you owe or you 
leave the land,” and not heeding the 
cries for time and mercy that rose 
around him, he went slowly back to his 
house, followed by his tall sons. 


The Village Banker. 


But come, let us be going! We will 
tvrn down that lane which is nearly 
opposite the one we came by. It will 
lead us out to the fields again, througlhi 
the weavers’ quarter and past the out- 
lying huts of the low-castes. That 
house a little way down, built of small 
well-burnt bricks, with no window 
opening to the lane, and a strong stud- 
ded gate made of black wood, that is 
where the Marwari banker lives. See, 
he is coming out, a stout portly man, of 
somewhat low stature, dressed in fine 
white calico scrupulously clean, with a 
huge pink turban on his head. His 
chief agent and factotum, a man of his 
own race and caste, with a couple of 
stout Brahmin servants behind him. 
He is of a lighter complexion than the 
men of the village. A keen, clever- 
looking man—in intelligence far above 
the Rajputs round him. Not a bad face 
on the whole, although it bears the 
stamp of his hereditary trade. Not a 
bad man either, and most useful. 
What Rothschild is to Europe is Seth 
Bullub Dass to the good village of Gar- 
danpur. It is easy to call him names; 
but can the land be farmed without 
capital, and who will find the money if 
Bullub Dass closes his chests? He has 
evidently been sent for to arrange the 
present difficulty, and he will do It. 
They are all in his debt, and he cannot 
afford to let them go to ruin. 


The Weavers and Low-Castes. 


Turn down this lane to the right: we 
are coming to the poorer part of the 
village where the lower castes live. 


Here is a settlement of weavers. The 
huts are smaller, and boast no little en. 
closures or yards to them. The cham- 
ber doors open on the lane, and if you 
look in you will see the looms at work. 
The lane is very narrow, and half of it 
is taken up by the trestles on which the 
women who are preparing the warp 
have stretched it. You see them hurry- 
ing up and down combing out and ar- 
ranging the thread. It is a poor trade, 
especially since machine-made cloth 
flooded the markets; and this year they 
will tell you they have fallen on hard 
times. “What! don’t you know the 
harvest was so bad? there was only 
eight annas in the rupee” (their way of 
saying it was only half a crop), “and 
now the rain is holding back. The cul- 
tivators are in great straits, and it is 
the tillers of the earth, not the rich 
merchants and landlords, who buy 
from the poor weaver. The farmers 
have had to pawn their wives’ orna- 
ments to Bullub Dass—ay, and their 
land too in some cases—and the old 
dhotec, torn and thin though it be, must 
do for another year. No new gowns 
for the wives for last year’s fair or this 
year’s either.” 

Now we are out of the village, on the 
opposite side to that we entered by. 
Here the fields are not so close to the 
houses, There is a wide open space of 
waste ground, hard and firm beneath 
the thick carpet of grey dust. This is 
where the harvest is brought home, and 
where the oxen tread out the corn. It 
is busy enough then. Now it is left to 
a few evil-looking, mangy, half-starved 
dogs, who are prowling about to see 
what they can devour. The dog has a 
poor time in an Indian village. He isa 
scavenger to be tolerated; useful too 
sometimes for watch and ward, for he 
can snarl and bark more than enough, 
if he has not always the pluck to bite; 
but to the ordinary Hindu villager not 
a companion and friend, to the Mahom- 
edan an unclean beast and a term of 
reproach. At the far side of this waste 
ground is a big banyan-tree, and, be- 
yond, a few old and weather-beaten 
mangoes, the survivors of an ancient 
grove. In their shade a group of huts, 
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smaller and poorer looking than even 
the worst in the village. The chumars, 
the workers in leather, live here, and 
beyond their hamlet are two or three 
neater and _ cleaner-looking  hovels, 
where the mehters or sweepers dwell. 
These pariahs must not pollute the 
main village. You need not waste pity 
on them, for all that. They are quite 
as full of caste pride and prejudice, and 
quite as exclusive in their own way, 
as their superiors. And then, for the 
chumars at any rate, there are compen- 
sations when the matter is looked into. 

Do you see the vultures on the 
broken and withered stem of that old 
mango? A little farther off you will 
see a group of men busy around some- 
thing on the ground. They are all 
squatting and shuffling like birds of 
prey around that something. Now you 
are nearer you see what it is. That is 
the carcass of Bullub Dass’s best ox, 
one of the pair that drew his carriage 
—a fine trotting pair from Central 
India. It sickened and died yesterday 
in the yard, and the chumars came, as is 
their duty and their right too, and re- 
moved the carcass. They are skinning 
it now in this village Golgotha, and 
then they will divide the flesh. What! 
not to eat it? Yes, to eat it. You do 
not think that row of women sitting a 
few yards off, eagerly watching the 
men’s work, is merely interested in the 
skinning? Each of them has brought 
her brass dish or pot, and they are 
waiting anxiously for the distribution 
of the flesh. It will be divided justly, 
and with due respect to position, ac- 
cording to the ancient custom of 
chumars. Plague? cholera? Oh no; 
you see they are healthy-looking and 
well nourished enough. How many 
thousand years have they fed on like 
earrion? Pasture and water are scarce, 
and cattle are dying, I hear, by scores. 
The chumar at least will thrive, and the 
vultures, and so will the cunning dealer 
in hides, who comes up country from 
Mirzapur and buys the dead _ skins 
cheap for ready cash. Perhaps he has 
even advanced money to his chumar 


clients, and then he will buy them very 
cheap indeed. 


The next pair of boots 


you get from London may be made of 
the hide of friend Bullub Dass’s ox. 
So is the world tied together. 

And now we are in the open fields 
again. It is the end of the day and the 
low sun glows rayless through the 
thick dust like a live coal. The wind 1s 
as burning hot as it was three hours 
ago. Hot it will be and burning all the 
weary night. Just as we have to rise 
again to march, when there is a faint 
gleam of pale opal light in the east and 
a man can see his hand, one little short 
sob of cool breath will come, like a 
whisper from heaven to a sorrowing 
soul, and then straightway the great 
sun will leap up again in his wrath, and 
the slow misery of earth and beast and 
man wil! begin once more. Yet another 
day of burning fiery drought. O God of 
heaven, how long? When will Thy 
rain fall on the just and on the unjust? 
Is it to no purpose that we have fed 
Thy Brahmins, and made offerings day 
by day at Thy shrine, Mahadeo? 


Famine Threatens. 


It is September now, and there is dole 
in Gardanpur. When we were there 
last it was the end of June, and they 
were waiting anxiously for rain. It 
was long and late in coming, but it 
came, and the thirsty soil drank it in 
greedily. The dust no longer rose in 
clouds, the wind ceased to howl, the 
crow shut its mouth or opened it only 
to give a cheerful and _ well-satisfied 


“caw.” Like magic, after the first 
shower the grateful ground brought 
forth the herb after its kind. The 


dykes and tanks filled, and fish ap- 
pearing suddenly swam about in the 
pools which were yesterday dry pits. 
The cattle began to look more like liv- 
ing things, and some of the younger 
beasts actually capered and_ kicked 
about as they were driven forth to pas- 
ture in the early morning. Ploughs 
were got out, and the oxen began to 
think that even a drought has its good 
side. The men leave the village at 
dawn, driving their yokes with ploughs 
reversed, the tail trailing on the ground 
marking a small furrow in the mud. 
Hope lives again in their eyes, Cheer- 








ily at noon the wives set out to the 
fields where the ploughs are working, 
the last baby astride on the hip, a dish 
of food and a vessel of water balanced 
deftly on the head. The dusky little 
naked children are making their mud- 
pies in the village lanes, and marking 
out miniature fields and irrigation 
channels. Even the village dogs look 
more contented and less like the badly 
stuffed skins in a village museum. 
The sugarcane is a foot high or more. 
It has been watered constantly, but the 
rain has done it more good than all the 
irrigation. You can see it is full of 
juicy life. Farther afield great 
stretches of land are green with the 
broad leaves of the millets. Here and 
there in the better soil are darker 
patehes where the cotton-plants are 
coming up strong. Through July ana 
August the heavens are kindly. Cool 
continuous rain for five or six days, and 
then a break of bright sun, obscured 
now and again by a big, fleecy cloud, 
just long enough to get the crops 
weeded and the surface hoed, and then 
more rain before the young plants be- 
gin to droop. The ploughs are going all 
the time in the fields whose turn it is 
to be sown with wheat and barley after 
the rains have ceased. The farmers 
are in good heart, and plough follows 
plough, up the field and down again, in 
straight furrows. Five or six plough- 
ings will do no harm. Away there are 
some large even fields in which eight 
ploughs are working; the oxen are big, 
white, well-favored beasts, the best you 
have seen. That is Pertéib Singh’s own 
home farm, and there is the old man 
himself, standing leaning on his long 
staff. He has come out to see how the 
work is going on. He is quite cheerful 
now. There has been no trouble about 
the revenue. The timely rain opened 
Bullub Dass’s purse, and the money 
was found for the rent, on the security 
of the sugar and cotton crops. A re- 
mittance too came from the Risaldar 
Sahib, whose regiment is far away at 
Peshawur maybe. Pertéib Singh has 
not much idea of geography, but he 
knows Peshawur is a long way off, a 
journey of three days even by rail, and 
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the rail-ghari goes swiftly, as you know. 
The Risaldar has got furlough and will 
be home shortly, and then there will be 
rejoicing. Are not the Risaldar’s wife 
and his two sons in Pertéb Singh's 
house? Where else should they be? A 
Rajput does not take his wife with him 
on service, like those Madrasi sepoys 
Pertib once saw on the march. Sepoys 
indeed! They are good enough fellows, 
but what business have the like of 
them in the wars? 

This was in July. We are in Sep- 
tember now—nearly the end of Septem- 
ber—and a great dread overhangs the 
land. For three long weeks the heav- 
ens have been shut, and not a drop of 
rain has fallen. The wells, wherever 
there are wells—there are not many in 
Gardanpur—have been working hard to 
keep the sugar alive and the cotton- 
plants from withering. The _ great 
stretches of food crops—nothing could 
be done for them. They should be well 
over a man’s head now, and the fields 
as thick as thick can be. They are not 
up to my knee, would not give shelter 
to a boar, and the leaves are all turning 
yellow at the tips. Here and there a 
little starveling head of grain, like a 
famine baby. has come prematurely. 
The cotton on which we count for rent 
—the same fate is overtaking it. The 
plants should be fine bushy plants, 
shrubs almost, three feet high, bright 
with their yellow and brown flowers. 
They are dwarfed, stunted things, like 
suburban wallflowers in a backward 
spring, and some of them have formed 
bolls already. There is no hope of a 
good crop. How is Bullub Dass to be 
paid? The wind is beginning to blow 
hot again and the ground to harden. 
The ploughed fields, waiting for the 
wheat and barley seed, are drying up, 
and the dust rises where the cattle 
tread as if it were May again. There 
will be little use in scattering seed on 
that thirsty soil. “Still there is hope. 
If the rain comes soon,” the people say, 
“we may get half a crop from the mil- 
lets. It will be short commons, but we 
shall not starve, and we can sow for 
next harvest. The wheat and barley 
will be good security for Bullub Dass.” 
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So every man who has a well works it 
bravely, and the sugarcane is kept 
alive, whether men or oxen die over it. 
The pulley creaks and the great leath- 
ern buckets go up and down, while the 
patient men toil, and the more patient 
beasts drag the rope down and follow it 
up the inclined run of the well. Were 
there ever such patient men and such 
patient beasts? 

Thus it is in the fields, In the village, 
Pertib Singh is sitting in the covered 

ateway of his house. He is somewhat 
sad and stern again. The Risaldar and 
some of the other sons are round him. 
A fine, seasoned-looking soldier is the 
Risaldar. He is in his peasant’s dress, 
and has nothing to distinguish him 
from the others but a necklace of big 
gold beads round his neck, and perhaps 
his turban is a little bigger and has a 
smarter set. But his gait and posture 
and the pride of his bearing mark his 
profession, and he has the air of a man 
having authority. For a _ Risaldar 
Sahib in the Bengal cavalry of the 
great queen is no mean person, espe- 
cially if he has seen service and has 
three medals, and has been called out 
on parade and praised by the com- 
mander-in-chief himself—ay, in his own 
tongue too. He will love to talk to you 
if you have time, and to grip you by 
the hand. You are a civilian, it is true; 
but he knows you can walk and shoot 
and ride, and your brothers are in the 
army, and every English gentleman is 
a fighting man at heart, and welcomes 
and is welcomed by the Risaldar Sahib, 
who has fought so often beside and 
under Englishmen. Moreover, it is the 
civilians who have the power and can 
help a man out of trouble. So he wel- 
comes you warmly. 

But Pertéib Singh is sad, and the 
Risaldar is trying to comfort him by 
assurances that he and his brothers in 
the service will be able to raise enough 
to pay the mortgage interest, come 
what may. For the fear of another bad 
harvest is on the old man’s heart, and 
he knows that his people will not be 
able to pay their rent should this new 
misfortune come. He has spoken to 
Bullub Dass, and Bullub Dass says he 


can do no more. He cannot go on ad- 
vancing money forever. He too has 
his sons and daughters to think of, and 
the honor of his own house, which has 
lent money and met its bills quite as 
long as the Rajput’s people have owned 
the land. 


No more Hope. 


It is October, and still no rain. Still 
the pulleys of the wells creak and 
groan. The great patient oxen labor 
on as before, but their heads droop and 
their limbs drag wearily, and the bones 
show prominently through the loose 
skin. Their masters too look downcast, 
and their bodies, always spare, are 
nothing but tense muscle and _ skin. 
There is no actual want of food yet in 
Gardanpur, at least for such as have 
farms; for they have some little stores 
left still, and those who have any hope 
of a crop can borrow for a while yet. 
But it is a more than Lenten fast for 
them all, with never-ceasing toil super- 
added. A few weeks of such discipline 
might do good to many of us who 
choose to grumble because we have not 
more than enough. 

There is no doubt now as to the fate 
of the village. The sugar has been 
saved to some extent. That means at 
the most one acre in twenty of the vil- 
lage area, for sugar needs to be irri- 
gated, and there are few wells and no 
eanal here. The cotton is dwarfed: it 
is not worth picking. The _ millets, 
which should have fed the village for 
the next five months, have hardly 
moved. The stalks, which should be so 
juicy, are almost dry. here and there 
an abortive head of grain, which 
women and children have diligently 
searched out and garnered. For the 
rest, it will do for fodder; and as the 
last remnant of grass has been torn off 
the hard surface by the famishing cat- 
tle, most men have turned their hungry 
beasts into the standing fields of jowar 
and bajra, and let them eat them down. 
If rain comes in three weeks or so, it 
may be possible to sow wheat and bar- 
ley with some chance of a harvest, late 
in March or in April. If it comes not, 
then the last flicker of hope has died 
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away. Until the next rainy season, full 
eight months hence, the fertile plain 
will be a barren waste unproductive as 
the sand of the seashore. 

Day follows day. There is no sign 
of a cloud now. The sun is bright and 
hot. But the nights are chill, and there 
is a keenness in the morning air that 
heralds the Indian winter and gives a 
glow to the pale faces of the English- 
men; generally a cheerful and welcome 
time, when the country is bright with 
the fresh green of the springing corn, 
and the heart of man is gladdened by 
the knowledge of one harvest gathered 
and the promise of another to come. 
There is no brightness or gladness here 
now. No harvest has been garnered, 
and the harvest to come is a harvest of 
bones, and the reaper is Death. 

The Risaldar Sahib’s leave is draw- 
ing to an end. He must go to his regi- 
ment. He is anxious and full of care. 
How is the revenue to be paid, and the 
interest due to Bullub Dass? How is 
the household to be fed? For there are 
many mouths dependent on Pertaéb 
Singh. There is the old man’s wife. 
the mother of the stalwart sons; there 
are three of the sons’ wives, besides 
the Risaldar’s, and seven grandchil- 
dren, most of them very young. Then 
there are five or six women and men 
born in the house, slaves some might 
call them—they cannot be left to starve, 
and they too have children, There are 
the farm-servants also, but they must 
shift for themselves if famine comes. 
Besides these, there are two or three 
widows, whose husbands, cousins of 
Pertib Singh, died when they were 
young, and left their child-wives to a 
dull life of drudgery; and two distant 
relatives, fat, lazy, loafing loons, with 
wives and children of course, who have 
quartered themselves on the old Raj- 
put, having lost or dissipated their own 
means. God forbid that he should re- 
fuse them food and shelter, idle drones 
though they be! Altogether, as Per- 
tab Singh will tell you when you begin 
to know him, he has “to carry some thirty 
souls on his one shoulder.” “Where is 
food for all these to come from?” asks 
the Risaldar. The granaries will not 
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hold out till the next rain comes. not 
nearly. He has looked into them yes- 
terday. “The women and children 
must leave,” he says to his father: “you 
cannot feed them here, and if you have 
to go you will not be able to take them 
with you.” So it is settled that the 
Risaldar’s and his brothers’ wives and 
their children should go off under the 
escort of his two brothers to their 
fathers’ houses in Rajputana. There 
they will be safe from harm or hunger, 
for letters have come to say that all is 
well there and sufficient rain has fallen. 

So the next day the family Brahmin 
is consulted. Pertéb Singh and _ his 
house are pious people, especially 
where the womenfolk are concerned. 
and a journey like this must not be 
lightly undertaken. The priest, there- 
fore, is sent for, and fed and feed, and 
told to see which is the best day for 
setting out. Then the Brahmin looks 
very wise, and taking up his qua;yters 
in a raised verandah on one side of the 
gateway, consults his almanacs and the 
horoscopes of the family. A day or two 
go in this way, much to the vexation of 
the Risaldar, whose time is short, and 
who has lost his faith in these cere- 
monies. Does not the regiment march 
on whatever day it is told, without all 
this fuss? When they last marched 
with Lockhart Sahib across the fron- 
tier, was any Brahmin or other padre 
Sahib called to find the lucky day? 
Not a bit of it; and as for bad luck, 
why, they won every fight they went 
into. True, they lost some men, and 
Jones Sahib—he was a fine lad and had 
just joined—was shot through the head, 
But what of that? It was their fate, 
and it is a soldier’s right to die fight- 
ing. But his mother and Pertfib Singh 
would have none of these free-thinking 
notions. 

Meanwhile the women are packing 
their possessions in  leather-covered 
baskets. Not so big as you see at rail- 
way stations in London or on tops of 
cabs and carriages, but handy things, 
two of which can be slung and bal- 
anced at the ends of a springy slip of 
bamboo, and carried by one man. 
There are no great tall feathered hats, 
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or bulky dresses of silk and lace that 
must not be crushed; no great stock of 
boots and shoes,—only a soft petticoat 
or two, a few bodices, a fine muslin 
sheet or veil, and on top or among them 
some heavy gold necklaces and bangles 
for which there is no room on the 
round arms and necks of the owners. 
One basket will hold two of the 
women’s things, and perhaps a child’s 
thrown in. The men are seeing that 
the big bullock-carriages are made 
ready and_ ship-shape,—two-wheeled 
carriages with dome-like tops of bam- 
boo framework and curtains of thick 
red stuff, so that no one may see in, 
while there are convenient peep-holes 
for the women to look out. The cur- 
tains will be thrown up in the daytime 
when they are on the country roads, 
and no heed will be taken of the peas- 
ants they meet or of the people work- 
ing in the fields. Who cares for them? 
But as they wind through the lanes of 
a village, or pass down the bazaar of a 
town, the curtains quickly drop: or if 
a traveller of the better class is met 
ambling along on a neighing pink-eyed 
piebald and followed by servants on 
foot, still more if an Englishman should 
canter by, nothing but the bright eyes 
peering through the little window in 
the side will tell of the fair burden 
within. 


THE EXODTS, 


And now the Brahmin has done his 
work, and the propitious time has 
come. It is the cold, still hour before 
dawn. The heavens are a deep, clear 
blue. The moon has just gone down, 
yet there is no darkness, for every star 
is shining as stars can shine in the 
East, and the planet of the morning 
outshines them all. It is a good and 
convenient time for beginning the jour- 
ney, as well as auspicious. Brahmins, 
after all, are human, and astrology not 
an unreasonable science. Half the 
day’s journey will be performed easily 
before a halt need be called for the 
midday meal, and before the afternoon 
heat, for the sun is still strong, raises 
the dust, and makes travelling toilsome 
for man and beast. The carriages are 


now ready before the gate of Pertéb 
Singh’s house. The oxen stand yoked, 
thick felt coverings thrown over their 
backs to protect them from the cold. 
For they are costly white animals, with 
dewlaps hanging low between the clean 
forelegs, and small heads showing 
their blood. Well groomed are they 
too, and sleek. The Risaldar Sahib has 
come out snugly clad in thick padded 
jacket of dark green, with a big hand- 
kerchief brought under his chin and 
over his ears and knotted on top of his 
head—partly because it is not a lucky 
thing to sleep with your ears exposed, 
but mainly to give the fashionable set 
to his black beard. He casts the eye 
of a smart cavalry officer over the turn- 
out, to see that everything is in order. 
For the family honor must be main- 
tained away there among the women’s 
people in Rajputana, whatever stint 
there may be at home. The drivers, in 
thick jackets and heads tied up, are 
squatting on the ground warming their 
hands at a small fire which they have 
made in front of the gateway. It 
blazes up now and again as they feed 
it economically with a little straw and 
stalks of the millets from the refuse 
fodder, not casting it on recklessly as 
you or I would, but pushing each straw 
in endways as it is needed, so as to get 
the greatest service out of it. The yel- 
low light flashes warmly on their dark 
faces, and lights up the front of the 
house and the overshadowing branches 
with a glow that contrasts with the 
cold starlight. The kahfrs or bearers 
have made ready their loads and tried 
how they balance, and sit beside them, 
smoking their little gurgling and bub- 
bling water-pipes, and shivering in 
their thin cotton jackets. They will 
soon be warm enough and to spare, A 
miserable cur or two, thinking that fire 
may betoken food, come prowling and 
sniffing about, soon to slink away envi- 
ous and disappointed, while an early 
crow is perched watchfully on the 
nearest tree. 

Soon there is a stir and a bustle in- 
side the court, and the “chime of 
women’s ankle-bells” is heard. The 
three ladies come shuffling out wrapped 
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from head to foot in thick rezais, each 
carrying a baby. Behind them come 
women-servants with blankets and 
shawls, and little toddling children 
clinging to their hands. Then Pertab 
Singh carrying his pet grandson, a fine 
boy of five, who has his arm around his 
grandfather's neck, and his fat brown 
face, with its great bead-like black eyes 
intensified by the lines painted round 
the eyelids, turned to the old man. The 
young men follow, each with a child in 
his arms. They do not take farewell of 
the women—that has been done inside; 
but they fondle the children, loth to 
part. The women are weeping and 
wailing, as young wives mourn when 
they leave their father’s house. For 
Pertéib Singh and his wife are very 
proud and fond of the handsome girls 
who have given them grandsons, and 
they are beloved, especially by the old 
man, by their daughters-in-law. The 
women cry aloud, kneeling at Pertab 
Singh’s feet, and touching them with 
their hands; and the men weep openly, 
even the big soldier, for they have not 
been taught to suppress their feelings, 
and think it no shame to show their sor- 
row. 

And now they are all packed in some 
wonderful way, which Maskelyne & 
Cooke could not rival, into the small 
space afforded by the carriages. The 
drivers are seated, reins and goad in 
hand. The bearers have taken up their 
load. The two brothers, who are to go 
as escort, have mounted their small 
wiry ponies, and the cavalcade departs, 
while the Brahmin, sitting beside the 
gate, tells his beads and mutters 
charms, and the two widows and the 
wives of the poor relations make a back- 
ground of humble mourners. Pertéb 
Singh and the Risaldar turn and walk 
slowly back into the house, where they 
sit down to smoke and to ponder on 
the mystery of life. 

In a day or two the Risaldar also 
takes leave of his father and mother 
and rides away, his body-servant, and a 
groom who will lead back the horse, fol- 
lowing on foot. Some twenty miles dis- 
tant he will find the railway station 
where he can get the train which is to 
take him to his far-off cantonment. Be- 
fore going he bids the old people to be 
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of good cheer. He will send them 
money to pay the mortgage interest. 
No fear of that. His father is to lay in 
sufficient grain to keep the reduced 
household until the famine has passed. 
His youngest brother, who remains at 
home, will see to it. He is a good son 
is the Risaldar Sahib, and has a heart 
as true as his trusty sword. No wonder 
if the old people are sad when he has 
gone. 

And now the strain is beginning to be 
felt severely in Gardanpur. The labor- 
ers and weavers are already thinking of 
moving from the village. They have 
little left, corn there is hardly a handful 
among them, their wives’ ornaments 
have gone to the pawn-brokers. A few 
rupees, hoarded carefully for years in 
view of such a time as this, for the tra- 
dition and the teachings of past famines 
are strong in the land, most of them 
still possess. With the cultivators 
things are very little better. Their 
grain stores are either empty or very 
low. Their cattle are famishing, and 
every day makes it more difficult to 
keep them alive. It is very hard to go 
away and leave their fields—the fields 
where they and their forebears before 
them have sown and gathered for gen- 
erations past. To them those fields are 
everything in the world—home, country, 
and life itself. They know no larger 
form of patriotism, for India is not a 
country, and there is no Indian nation. 

It is easy enough for the low-caste 
leather workers and weavers to move. 
They have no ties to bind them to the 
land, and no eattle to think of. But it 
is otherwise for the Rajput or Brahmin 
farmer, who has his ancestral acres, 
narrow though they be, and his milch 
and plough cattle, which cost much 
money, and the loss of which means 
ruin. “True,” they say, “the govern- 
ment is going to make a new road some 
ten miles off, and those who are in need 
will find work and wages there. But 
our women cannot carry earth while we 
dig, like the chumars’ wives. Nor will 
the cattle be kept alive on the road 
work. It is of no use to us.” 

There is a big gathering at the choupal, 
and all the village farmers are there. 
What is to be done to save the lives of 
their wives and children and the cattle? 
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That is the question. Bullub Dass re- 
fuses any more advances of grain or 
cash, and unless they want to die where 
they are a decision must be taken, and 
that quickly. An old grey-beard, the 
oldest man in the village—some say 
eighty, others ninety, he himself a hun- 
dred years of age—is the first to speak. 
“He remembers being told by his uncle 
of the great famine which swept all 
living things off the face of the land. 
It was before the Company Bahadur 
came. There have been famines and 
famines since, but that remains the 
famine. Then the villagers had to leave 
their homes and their fields. It was go 
or die. And they went, his uncle said, 
across the Jumna and down towards 
Malwa. There they found pasture and 
water for the cattle, and enough corn 
selling for a rupee to keep a man for 
two months. That was the place to go 
to now.” One or two others of the older 
men had heard the same siory. And so 
it is settled that they shall go to Malwa, 
down into the heart of India, where the 
Nerbudda runs—Mother Nerbudda, the 
sacred stream, which some day, so 
prophecy says, is to rob Ganges herself 
of her purifying powers. 

Some go to tell Pertéb Singh what the 
village elders have decided to do; others 
to their houses to warn their womenfolk 
and to make ready for the exodus. The 
Rajput has no hope to hold out and no 
better course to suggest. They must 
save themselves. He cannot support 
them. His father always kept in the 
granaries a year’s supply at least for the 
whole village. They know that he has 
noc been able to keep up the good old 
custom; debt and bad years have forced 
him to sell the grain as it camein. Bul- 
lub Dass is even more helpless. He 
cannot give them any more advances of 
any kind. He must keep seed grain for 
the next year, otherwise the village, 
himself included, will be ruined. Yes, 
this must be done, come what may; no 
one gainsays that. It is clearer than 
ever that there is only one way of es- 
caping a lingering death trom hunger, 
and that is instant flight. A fever of 
fear and excitement seizes the hitherto 
patient and quiet people. “To Malwa! 
to Malwa!” is the cry in every mouth. 

It is the fifth morning after the 


women started from Pertib Singh's 
house for Rajputana that the exodus be- 
gins. It was about the same hour, the 
watch before the dawn, when the still- 
ness of the night is broken by the bark- 
ing of dogs, the voices of men, the wail- 
ing of women and children, and, above 
all, the strident creaking of the heavy 
wheels of many carts on their ungreased 
axles. It was a long procession, slow 
and sad. Men and cattle, both weak- 
ened now by days of hardly sufficient 
food, going most of them knew not 
where—more on the chance than with 
any hope of finding wherewithal to sup- 
port life. And, if there were sad hearts 
in the crowd, none was sadder than that 
of old Pertab Singh as he stood with 
his youngest son on the road outside the 
village and saw the carts slowly pass 
out. They went household by house- 
hold, with all that they possessed. Old 
people who had never been two miles 
from their homes, young ones just born 
into this parched inhospitable earth. 
Everything they had in the world 
packed into the carts—grindstones, 
tools, cooking-vessels, little household 
gods; baskets filled with clothes and 
trinkets, a few worn blankets, an old 
rezai or two; and the delicate women, 
the old people, and the young children 
who cannot walk piled on top of all. 
Behind come the able-bodied men and 
the older children and the strong 
women driving along a few spare oxen, 
a small weedy cow with a starveling 
ealf, the milch buffalo; and here and 
there a woman, for whom there was no 
room in the carts, on a cow-hocked pony 
with a child on her knee. 

They file past the old man, all the 
people he knows, all with whom is the 
daily business of his life: the men who 
till his land and pay him his rent, the 
village herd, the washerman, the 
carpenter, the blacksmith, they are all 
there, and they are all going away. 
They greet him as they pass, and sa- 
laam with as much deference as in the 
best times, and he returns the words of 
salutation, “Rim, Rim,” with a sore 
heart. Why is he not going too? His 
house will soon be the only one in the 
whole of Gardanpur where the evening 
lamp will glow. No, there will be one 
more. The spare old man who holds 
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the post of village watch, and is paid 
three rupees a month, will be faithful to 
his salt. He will stick to his post, and 
make his reports regularly twice a week 
to the pouice station twenty miles off, 
so long as body and soul hold together, 
and his thin, black, indefatigable legs 
can carry him, with their small sinewy 
ealves gathered up close to the knee 
into a tight ball seamed with swollen 
veins. As the last cart with its miscel- 
laneous load and more miscellaneous 
following turns round the corner into 
the highroad, Pertéb Singh the Rajput 
leans on his long staff and weeps 
silently. He has lived too long. 

His son takes him by the hand and 
leads Lim gently home through the de- 
serted village. No human voice breaks 
the stillness of the early morning. 
There is no sound telling of life and toil 
from the grindstone or the cotton-gin. 
Nothing is to be heard but an occa- 
sional yell from some ownerless curs 
who have stayed to quarrel over their 
scavengering trade, and the agonizing 
creak, creak of the receding carts. 

Bullub Dass is standing at the door of 
the Rajput’s house as the old man and 
his son come up. His right-hand man 
and agent, Bansi Lal, is with him. 
Bansi Lal is a short round man of com- 
fortable aspect, with a complexion de- 
scribed in Indian language as 
“wheaten,” and trim black whiskers 
and moustache. He is dressed in white, 
with a neat pink turban on his head. 
He transacts the disagreeable parts of 
Bullub’s business, goes round dunning 
defaulting clients, taking with a smile 
the hard words which he receives often 
when he asks for rupees. He attends 
the civil courts, fiiles suits, gives the 
usual formal evidence in corroboration 
of his master’s books and deeds, and 
takes execution of decrees. All this and 
more also does Bansi, and what he is 
paid no one but himself and Bullub 
Dass knows. In his income-tax returns 
he enters his earnings as fifteen rupees 
a month. If the statement is true, Bul- 
lub Dass has made a profitable bargain, 
and Bansi, like a good Arab horse, is 
able to live well where a worse beast 
would starve. Pertab Singh is not in 
an amiable mood this morning: even at 
his best he does not much care to be 
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greeted on his own threshold by the 
money-lender. He passes him by with a 
supercilious look of faint recognition, 
such as a smart woman bestows on an 
unfashionable acquaintance. 

“Stay, Pertib Singh Sahib,” says Bul- 
lub. “What is all this? Whither are 
all the people gone? What fool’s work 
is this? How are you and I to live if 
the people run away?” 

“They have gone to get food and save 


their lives,” retorts the Rajput. “If it 
is a fool’s work, you are the fool. Why 
don’t you open your pits and your 


money boxes and keep the people in the 
village? You are the fool, I say, Bania 
Sahib.” 

The banker's eyes flash and his lips 
quiver, but he answers smoothly. 

“Thakur Sahib,” he says, using a title 
of respect which in the fallen fortunes 
of his house Pertéb Singh hears rarely 
from any but the men of his own clan— 
“Thakur Sahib, in my poor judgment it 
is the duty of the lord of the soil to keep 
grain enough to feed the people in a 
time like this. Your grandfather, ay, 
and your respected father, always did 
their duty in this matter.” 

The old man feels the thrust and turns 
fiercely, clutching his staff; but his son 
takes him by the arm, saying, “Don’t 
be angry, sir: what does it matter what 
this scoundrel of a bania says?” and 
leads him inside. Bullub Dass moves 
away homewards, followed by his man. 
Had he meant to suggest some way of 
bringing back and keeping the people? 
Who can tell? At any rate he will do 
nothing now. He will move neither 
hand nor foot to help Pertéb Singh or 
his tenants, not even if their ruin is to 
involve his own. Malice is in his eye 
and desire for revenge in his heart. 

Nevertheless, it is not a pleasant busi- 
ness for Bullub Dass. He has a great 
deal of money out to loan in Gardanpur, 
not only to the Rajput landowner but 
to nearly every farmer in the village. 
Off they have gone with carts and cat- 
tle, and everything they possess that 
might be seized in execution of a decree. 
There is nothing left but the baked 
dusty soil and the empty mud huts. 
What if they do not come back? Where 
is his capital gone, and where the com- 
fortable profit of twenty-five per cent. 
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which one way or another, bad years 
with good, he had managed to gather 
in? Where too is Pertéb Singh to find 
the money to pay the mortgage interest 
if there are no rents? Then again he 
does not care to be left like this in a de- 
serted village. His grain pits have 
much more in them than is wanted for 
the next season’s seed, and although his 
women and their valuables and most of 
his ready money have gone to his native 
place in Marwara long ago, yet he has a 
good deal in his house, not to speak of 
all his account books and _ securities. 
The people of Gardanpur he can trust. 
He has lived on terms of give-and-take 
with them for years, and they are a 
respectable law-abiding set. But there 
are wild and evil-living men in 
neighboring villages who might like to 
make him their prey. He begins to 
wish he had not been so summary in 
refusing advances. It would have been 
better to risk more than to lose all, per- 
haps life as well. He is daring and 
brave enough in his own line, but vio- 
lence and personal danger he cannot 
face: for he is the product of many 
generations of men whose weapons 
have been thrift and carefulness—and 
perhaps trickery—the sword never. 
Sir C. H. T. CrostawairteE, K.C.S.I. 
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Translated for THE LIVING AGE, 
DOCTOR SANTOS: A CHARACTER SKETCH. 

Every one in Madrid knew Doctor 
Santos. He was a little bit of a man, 
with his beard and hair clamoring for 
the use of the scissors and his clothes 
for benzine and a more fashionable cut. 
Nevertheless, he had a universal repu- 
tation for great wisdom, and his popu- 
larity in the district of Chamberi, the 
principal scene of his work, was beyond 
everything. 

Possibly the peculiarities of the doc- 
tor did more than his true merit to at- 
tract the attention of the people. Per- 
haps some presentiment made every 
one consider him physically of not much 
account, but mentally a diamond of the 
purest water. It was well known that 
in the exercise of his profession he was 


a true ministering angel, and without 
any pretence of being a specialist or a 
philanthropist. People said that he was 
half crazy over the subject of disease, 
and followed the development of a 
fever with the same interest that others 
listened to or read a dramatic work, but 
with this exception, that it was not al- 
ways necessary to be a mere spectator, 
that by discreetly intervening some- 
times, he prepared cheerful and unex- 
pected comedy, where otherwise there 
would have been the deepest tragedy. 

This might have been merely scien- 
tific curiosity—we will not discuss that 
point—but thanks to this keen interest, 
if a patient were very ill, and that hap- 
pened frequently, he would remain to 
watch by the bedside, and again—and 
this happened yet more frequently, for 
Doctor Santos devoted himself almost 
exclusively to poor people—there would 
not be money enough to buy supper for 
the family or broth and medicine for the 
sick one; then our doctor woud pull out 
his purse and send for whatever was 
necessary. His patients never lacked 
for what was needed to restore them to 
health. 

The doctor’s greatest pleasure, as he 
always declared, was to cure sick chil- 
dren. It seemed impossible that a man 
who had no family and who, according 
to all accounts, had never married, and 
who had been adopted himself by a 
barber who took him from an orphan 
asylum, should be able to feel such ab- 
solute tenderness of heart towards little 
ones. 

A woman, whose son the doctor had 
restored to health, aptly expressed the 
sentiments of every one: “It seems as if 
Doctor Santos had been a mother him- 
self.” 

We will take it for granted that his 
life and good deeds are well known, for 
many a scientific work can testify to the 
merits of Doctor Santos; so we will not 
stop to give a detailed resumé or minute 
account of the arduous labor of many 
years spent in the true performance of 
his profession. 

I am now going to speak of an event 
in his life which, if it were not abso- 
lutely true, would seem to many people 
to be altogether improbable. 

Doctor Santos always said that the 

















elixir of long life was a very easy and 
simple thing to obtain, that it was not 
necessary to knock one’s head against 
the wall in order that the electric spark 
of an idea should spring out of the brain, 
and that even the most stupid could 
give a solution of the problem to those 
who discussed it learnedly, but that not 
even this elixir nor any other could be 
applied in every case, that it was just as 
difficult to unite a head to the body from 
which it had been severed as to repair 
the ravages of some illnesses. In eighty 
cases out of a hundred, however, he was 
sure that the elixir would give good re- 
sults. 

The strangest thing was that these 
were not merely affirmations, but posi- 
tive proofs, for in his practice he had 
tried the remedy and, not only eighty to 
a hundred, but in even greater propor- 
tion, had produced good results. He 
never could be made to specify the 
remedy, and he put an end to all ques- 
tions on the subject, by saying:— 

“Nothing, nothing, it is like, it is like 
Columbus’s egg, why prove it.” 

It was long after twelve o’clock one 
night, when Doctor Santos entered a 
miserable garret in the calle de Fuen- 
carral. The door was partly open. A 
middle aged man was stretched out on 
a rude cot. The rest of the furniture 
consisted of some broken, rush bot- 
tomed chairs, and a pine table by the 
bedside. The sick man had no relatives 
in Madrid; he had arrived from Cata- 
lufia a little more than a month before 
and had fallen ill with pneumonia. He 
refused, absolutely, to go to the hospital, 
so a charitable neighbor, who had at- 
tended to his simple wants for some 
time, called in Doctor Santos. The dis- 
ease had already made inroads upon 
the man’s constitution. Although the 
pneumonia was helped, the doctor could 
not cure the quick consumption which 
followed and which would soon end the 
man’s life. 

When the sick man saw the doctor 
enter, an expression of joy passed over 
his features, as if now black death had 
no terror for him, for, in the last sad 
moments, a warm hand would clasp his 
and a loving heart would be moved to 
sympathy. The doctor took the sick 
man’s hand:— 
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“How are you Jaime?” he asked. 

“I am dying, I feel sure of it, but I 
wish to ask one more favor of you who 
have already done so many for me. 
Tell me how much longer I have to live. 
I know there is nothing that will help 
me, and I am almost glad that it is so, 
for I have suffered so much in my life. 
At least, I shall cease to suffer. It is 
true, is it not, that over there there is 
no more pain, all is quiet, dark, 
cold?” 

Accustomed as Doctor Santos was to 
such scenes, he could scarcely keep back 
the tears—much to his own disgust, 
when he looked at the poor fellow—and 
he growled to himself: “A weeping doc- 
tor is a fool.” But he answered the 
dying man very gently. 

“What can I do for you, Jaime? To 
whom shall I write? Let me know just 
what you wish to be done and I promise 
you to do it as far as I am able, and be- 
fore it slips my memory. I don’t want 
to frighten you, but every one takes 
things differently. Judging from the 
state you are in, I am not the one just 
now to do you the most good, and we 
must soon send for one who can give 
you the only true consolation. After 
all, although this life means a great 
deal to us, we ought to be glad rather 
than sorry at the thought of leaving it, 
because we are all sure that God is good 
and will pardon us, and that he loves 
us. For this reason we call him father, 
for if he is not better than the best on 
earth, what other conception can we 
have of him? 

“Now I will go myself to call a priest 
whom I know, and in the meanwhile, I 
will see if a neighbor will stay with 
you.” 

“Oh, don’t go, I beg of you. 
talk to you!” 

The doctor dared not say no, but he 
k1 ew that the hour of death was swiftly 
approaching. A moment later he left 
the room, saying:— 

“I'll return directly.” 

He sent a neighbor for the priest, then 
returned, as he had promised, and sat 
down by the head of the bed. 

Jaime asked the doctor to do him the 
favor to put his hand under the mat- 
tress and take out a packet which he 
would find there. After the doctor had 
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pulied out the packet, Jaime began to 
speak :— 

“Doctor, I ask you not to open this 
packet until after I am dead, and after 
that, with the help of your own con- 
science, you will decide what you think 
had best be done. I want you, if any 
persoral advantage can come to you 
from it, to use it all for yourself. I have 
no affection for any one else, nor am I 
in debt to any one. If this were not my 
last hour on earth, I should say that my 
soul held nothing but hatred for the evil 
received from those I most cherished.” 

The sick man seemed fatigued and 
the doctor told him to rest a few mo- 
ments, but now the man began to make 
those motions of the hands, so charac- 
teristic of those about to die, and to 
plait and unplait the bed clothing. He 
did not seem to know exactly what he 
was saying and his eyes wandered rest- 
lessly about the room:— 

“She deceived me. How much I 
loved her! Her beautiful black eyes! 
How pretty she was! and he my best 
friend! It was infamous, shameful! I 
saw them! The truth is proof enough! 
Ah, how much blood flowed from the 
wound!—he did not mind dying because 
he knew she loved him. And I envied 
him after he was dead! Ah, how hard 
the punishment! How dark the cell, 
how heavy the shackles! It is shame- 
ful! I am an assassin! Every one has 
left me! How blue the sky is! How 
fresh and green the fields! I can’t get 
out with these horrible irons on my 
wrists!” 

The priest came in time to administer 
the extreme unction. Jaime died shortly 
after and the doctorreturned home with 
the packet under his arm. Once in his 
study, before going to bed, he decided to 
open the bundle which Jaime had given 
him with so much mystery. It was an 
easy task. He untied the paper and out 
fell what seemed to be a magazine: 
there were hundreds of leaves, but each 
leaf was a banknote of four thousand 
reals. 

Daylight glimmered through the cur- 
tains. Doctor Santos had not closed his 
eyes. He was the owner, the rightful 


owner of more than four hundred thou- 
sand pésétas 
dollars) and 


(one hundred thousand 
the donation was abso- 
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lutely legitimate. Jaime’s mind, as no 
one knew better than he, was perfectly 
clear at the time he made the gift. 
What should he do with all that money! 
He would be happy, all his friends 
would be happy, in fact, every one 
would be happy! What a library, what 
a laboratory, he would have! 

Hours passed, but the doctor tossed 
and turned restlessly on his bed, un- 
able to sleep for a moment. The clock 
struck seven. He could not stay in bed 
any longer; he arose, made his accus- 
tomed hasty toilet, drank his coffee and 
started off on his usual round of visits. 
He began with the very sick patients, 
but at ten o’clock, he said to himself, he 
would get a friend to accompany him to 
the bank that he might deposit the 
money. He had never kept any money 
in a bank. The little box in his office 
had always held all he had to spare, and 
he did not know exactly what legal 
forms were necessary in order to have 
it placed so that he could draw out cer- 
tain sums when he wished. 

His first patient lived several miles 
away, so he carried the precious pack- 
age with him in order not to lose time in 
going and coming. He stopped at the 
patient’s house. The sick man was a 
cabinet maker who had been trying to 
work with an injured hand, conse- 
quently, blood poisoning had set in and 
the symptoms were such that amputa- 
tion seemed necessary. The poor man, 
strong as an oak, cried like a child. 

“The maintenance of my wife and 
family lies in the skill of my five fin- 
gers,” he said, “and now you are going 
to cut them off.” 

But Doctor Santos, more of an opti- 
mist than ever that day, brought the 
bright light of hope into the sad hearts 
of the afflicted family. They might rely 
upon him for support and help as long 
as they needed it. 

He then went to see a talented jour- 
nalist who had not prospered since he 
began to have ideas and tastes of his 
own instead of praising those of other 
people. The journalist had lost his 
place because he had published, without 
first consulting the director, an article 
in which he said that what Marruecos 
most needed was some powerful na- 
tion to civilize it, that our position in 








the matter was like that of the gar- 
uener’s dog, keeping others from doing 
what we could not do ourselves; that 
it would be better to be annexed to a 
rich country than a poor one, to have a 
cultivated country instead of a semi- 
savage one; and a hundred other bar- 
barities, besides. 

As one might well imagine, the jour- 
nalist had trouble with his head, he was 
worn out by fatigue and had the begin- 
ning of softening of the brain. Doctor 
Santos had ordered rest, a quiet, regu- 
lar life, early hours and _  horse-back 
riding. 

The journalist sent out to a store for 
a pasteboard horse, and when the doctor 
called to see him, the sick man said:— 

“This is the only horse I can afford.” 

Of course, he plainly showed his in- 
sanity by this act, but Doctor Santos 
did not look upon it in that light. He 
begged the man’s pardon for having ad- 
vised him to buy what he could not 
afford. 

A little later, he visited a widow with 
three children. She was young and 
pretty; her husband had been a sculptor 
of some talent. He was not rich, but 
he had earned enough to support his 
family decently. He died, and for the 
first year the wife managed to live 
fairly well, by dint of great economy. 
The second year, the widow sold her 
husband's art treasures; the third year, 
she lived on the gifts of relatives and 
friends, which gave out before the 
fourth year, and the family went from 
the second floor to the garret, from 
wholesome food to scanty scraps, from 
warm clothing to rags. Last of all 
came sickness. 

Doctor Santos felt Inspired: “If this 
little woman goes to the bad, whose fault 
will it be! Her sewing bringsin so little! 
Pulling out a banknote, he handed it to 
the widow, telling her to live where she 
could have fresh air and sunlight, to 
buy nourishing food and look after the 
little ones. 

The doctor left that poverty stricken 
place, his plain face so radiant with 
happiness that it seemed almost beauti- 
ful. He thought to himself, as he went 
along, that if Jaime had used some of 
his money for himself and had lived 
properly, he would not have died of con- 
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sumption. “That devilish avarice!” he 
muttered. “A millionaire living and 
dying like a beggar in order not to spend 
his money. What is the good of money 
if it is not to spend!” 

Suddenly two ideas flashed into his 
head. “Suppose this is stolen money! 
What if the bills are false!” 

He stopped. The package fell from 
his hand. 

“Sir, you have dropped something,” 
said a poor woman who was passing. 
The doctor picked up the bundle and, 
turning round, went home. 

“Stolen or false,” he muttered grimly, 
“There is no other solution.” 

The words and the ideas sounded in 
his ears, they hurt him, as if some one 
had struck him on the head with a ham- 
mer. 

He reached his home, told his old 
servant that he would see no one, then 
changed his mind, sent the woman off 
on an errand and shut himself up in his 
office. 

The doctor had in his house two bank- 
notes of a thousand pésétas (two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars) each. 

“We will begin with the hypothesis 
that I can prove them false,” he said. 
He took out his own banknotes and laid 
them on the table; took another out of 
the package and placed it between the 
first two. 

“They must have been stolen,” he 
said, “for all three are alike, the same 
block, the same print.” 

He turned them over, they were ex- 
actly alike. Well, there was nothing to 
be done but to advertise and await the 
rightful owner, and he would have to 
word the advertisement so that every 
Spaniard in the country should not ap- 
pear to claim the money. 

He took a magnifying glass and be- 
gan to make methodical observations. 
First the paper, its quality, its trans- 
parency, then the engravings, the let- 
ters, letter by letter, the signatures. 
But, even with the help of the glass, 
which magnified the size six or eight 
times, he could detect no difference be- 
tween the bills. 

“From whom could Jaime have stolen 
them? Had blood been shed on account 
of those bits of paper? Had Jaime 
robbed the government or a bank?” 
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The doctor thought and thought. He 
studied, with the aid of the glass, every 
detail, even the smallest. 

“Is it possible,” he exclaimed, “that 
each one can be so perfect? They have 
been stolen, undoubtedly stolen,” he 
said, at the end of a quarter of ax hour 
of close observation. Ten times, al- 
ready, he had compared the numera- 
tion, but he turned again to look at it. 

“They all look alike,” he said again, 
but when he took away the crystal he 
doubted the certainty of his own vision. 
He brought out a delicate compass and 
measured the numbers of his old bills. 
He placed the compass on the new, 
there was absolutely ne difference. 

He was not satisfied with the length 
alone, but he even measured the width 
of the lines. 

“They have been stolen,” he repeated 
mecuanically. Then, as if answering 
himself, he spoke slowly :— 

“Where could he have stolen them! 
No, they are counterfeit, false, false. 
Ah, thou Catalan rogue, who art in the 
infernal regions, I hope that thou art 
making false notes with thy skin of 
Barrabas!” 

“I have learned the secret,” thought 
the doctor. “There is no doubt of it.” 

He still looked exclusively at the num- 
bers, the false ones looked larger, they 
really were not, but as the lines were 
more delicate, it made the ciphers look 
larger. 

“Those poor people are now in prison,” 
said Doctor Santos sorrowfully. “They 
have denounced me and the police will 
shortly come to arrest me, and no one 
will believe they were ever given to 
me!” 

He raised the stove cover. “No, that 
won't do. The embers and ashes will 
remain. They can smell the smoke and 
burnt paper.” 

The doctor had a dove cot: a dove just 
then lighted on the window sill. <A 
bright idea came to him. He took two 
tin boxes—such as are used for cut to- 
bacco—and stuffed them both full with 
bank notes, climbed up to the dove cot 
and looked through the garret window. 
No one could see him. He raised some 
tiles and hid the boxes, then covered 
them up, leaving all as it was before. 
Breathing heavily, his heart thumping 


furiously, he descended the staircase 
which led to the second floor and drop- 
ping into a chair, opened a huge volume 
which he held before his face, while he 
tried to recover his usual composure. 

If he had been surprised and arrested, 
the inspector would have noticed that 
the book was upside down, the two old 
bills, with the magnifying glass, and 
compass, were still on the table, and 
that the lappels and sleeves of his coat 
were covered with earth and white- 
wash. 

After several hours had passed, the 
old servant had returned, and no one 
else had appeared, the doctor began to 
think that perhaps the bills had not yet 
been changed, and, by virtue of such a 
supposition, he hurried to the widow's 
house with the pious intention of sub- 
stituting one of his own old bank notes 
in place of the supposed false one. The 
bill had been changed; the widow and 
her children were having a little party 
in honor of their great good luck. They 
were not alone, as they generally were, 
but had asked several of their friends 
to share their joy. They were so pro- 
fuse in their expressions of gratitude 
that the good old doctor did not know 
what to say nor how to explain his sud- 
den return. 

“Now be sure you take a room where 
you can have sunlight and give the 
children a dose of castor oil,” he said 
as he hurried away. 

Doctor Santos did not recover his 
usual composure for a long time. He 
seemed taciturn although he continued 
in his accustomed mode of living. 
After a while, however, he became more 
like himself. 

The cabinet maker for whom the doc- 
tor had obtained a lucrative position, 
wished to make a public manifestation 
of his gratitude, but the doctor forbade 
him to even mention that he had re- 
ceived help. Nevertheless, it was mur- 
mured continually, that Doctor Santos, 
on account of his relations with persons 
of high rank, had given many a one a 
modest pension, while he had restored 
others to health by giving to them the 
money to procure a change of climate 
and a much needed rest. 

Notwithstanding his friends of high 
rank, the doctor still lived in his modest 
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apartment and had moreover, dismissed 
his only servant. He now took his 
meals at a neighboring tavern. He still 
kept the dove cot and he had bought an 
expensive therapeutical apparatus and 
costly instruments. He had a labora- 
tory and a fine medical library. 

He earned enough and he had innu- 
merable friends who gave him money to 
help cases of true necessity, owing to 
his fame of discerning where help was 
really needed. Happily society is not 
so completely decayed that it does not 
produce, with frequent spontaneity, the 
flower of Christian charity. 

When Doctor Santos changed his 
habits of living, his character also 
changed. Formerly, he had been cheer- 
ful and lively, fond of an occasional 
visit to the theatre, and especially fond 
of a good table. But when he might 
have had all this he became gloomy and 
moody, and reduced his personal ex- 
penses, in spite of his large earnings, 
to an extent almost miserly. 

The years rolled by, the doctor’s hair 
was snowy white, and he scarcely 
spoke. As he was no longer young and 
paid so little attention to his own com- 
fort, his health began to fail. The cold 
was intense that winter and Doctor 
Santos, in spite of himself, had to keep 
his bed many a day. 

His medical confréres visited him, and 
one, in particular, earnestly urged him 
to go to a warm climate. 

“Must I go away, leave my work and 
occupations to die, not of sickness, but 
of ennui?” 

“But,” argued his friend, “no one likes 
better than you to send people off for 
a change of air during the winter.” 

The doctor did not reply, but he re- 
mained in Madrid, passing sleepless 
nights and coughing ceaselessly. 

His friends, the only family he pos- 
sessed, took turns, for a long time, in 
caring for him, but, as the days length- 
ened into weeks, the weeks into months 
and each one gradually began to find 
that his own cares absorbed his time, it 
was agreed upon that the best thing to 
do was to have a sister of charity come 
and nurse the doctor. 

Henceforth, his friends’ visits grew 
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less frequent, and there were days at a 
time when his doorbell did not ring 
once. 

Sor Luz, as the sister of charity was 
called, proved to be a perfect substitute 
for all his other attendants. Although 
the doctor had never cared for women’s 
society, he found Sor Luz such a charm- 
ing companion that he refused to re- 
ceive other people, if it were possible. 

Her white headdress and the undula- 
tions of her soft gown, seemed to him 
like the motions of a dove’s wings. 

Doctor Santos followed her with an 
affectionate and grateful glance, thus 
repaying the tender and solicitous care 
which only maternal and Christian love 
could give with such absolute abnega- 
tion and perseverance. 

About the last of November, that har- 
vest time of death, when a few golden 
leaves still clung to the trees, when the 
mountain tops were covered with silver 
and the cold, northerly wind penetrated 
the crevices of doors and windows, Doc- 
tor Santos began to grow worse. 

He declared in his will, dated years 
before, that he had no property and that 
whatever was found in his house be- 
longed, by right, to the poor. That he 
wished to have a humble funeral and 
be buried in the public cemetery. 

In looking over his papers and effects, 
a tin box was found containing forty 
bank notes of one thousand pésétas 
each. 

His friends declared that he had died 
of avarice. Sor Luz said that she had 
never known any one who had passed 
away with more tranquil, resigned or 
Christian spirit than Doctor Santos. 

Nevertheless, she often spoke of some 
phrases of the doctor’s which were 
utterly incomprehensible to her and for 
which she could not account. 

“When there was yet time,” he said, 
“T had the means to cure myself. It 
would have been so easy, that if it had 
been any one else I should have done 
so. I did not do it because I wished to 
preserve my own self-respect and to 
have some merit when God called me to 

a better life.” 


From the Spanish of Gustavo Morales, by Jean 
Raymond Bidwell. 
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From Longman’s Magazine. 
AN ANGLER’S SUMMER EVE. 

The hour of sunset in the fulness of 
the summer is specially dear to the fly- 
fisher who loves the most contempla- 
tive phase of “the poetry of angling.” 
It marks the commencement of evening 
fishing, which is full of a charm of its 
own that only anglers can appreciate. 
Nor all even of them, for there are some 
whose excess of energy most delights 
in the daylight fishing with the dry fly, 
a system which necessitates much 
stalking, creeping, crouching, casting in 
different positions, and general muscu- 
lar activity. 

For the old-fashioned fisherman ac- 
customed to the wet fly, however, the 
angler’s summer eve is the most fasci- 
nating period of the day. There is a 
mysterious charm when, to use the 
wonderful phrase from “Macbeth,” 


“light thickens” about the familiar 
stream, the trees, meads, and hedge- 
rows, the sighing rushes, the thorn 


bushes, and ancient willows which kere 
and there stand on the banks. Things 
and sounds, commonplace in the garish 
light of day, assume a certain eerie ro- 
mance in the gloaming. The ripple of 
the river has a rhythm unlike that of 
the earlier hours, the call of the distant 
bird, the buzz of the beetle’s drony 
flight, the murmur of the soft breeze 
through the rushes, the far off village 
sounds—all these as twilight succeeds 
the sunset, have an effect which is out- 
side their actual existence. 

Only a minority have enjoyed to any 
extent the charm of evening fiy-fish- 
ing. For it usually happens that when 
the trout who have been indolent, each 
in his favorite deep, during the blazing 
hours of the long summer day com- 
mence the sunset rise, the angler has 
to pack up and start for the train 
which is to carry him and his meadow 
memories to the din of London. Those, 
therefore, who either have no pressing 
occupations, or who live by some fair 
stream, are they who most appreciate 
this reposeful time and its uncloying 
delight. Full often has the evening 


fly-fisher captured the big trout who 
has disdained the lures of different ac- 
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complished hands during the day, and 
who figures in their dreams. 

At sunset, especially when as gener- 
ally a light air ripples the water, the 
large trout waken from their summer 
somnolence in their crystal Castle of 
Indolence, and “dreams that wave be- 
fore the half-shut eye” which they 
probably have of a kind, and get an 
appetite. Then do they leave their 
respective deeps; and usually they 
shift their position, coming to the op- 
posite side of water to that occupied 
during the day. 

They begin to rise at such ephemeral 
life as dots the surface of the stream. 
Not noisily—the splash is very gentle, 
though the surroundings as the light 
grows dimmer make it sound more 
clear than by day. Here and there the 
faint noise is heard, and thrills the 
fisherman’s heart like a trumpet sound. 
The best and biggest fish, veritable 
monarchs of the brook, are now on the 
feed. And big as they are the sound of 
their rise is less than that of the small 
fry during the day, a gentle splash 
round which the circles widen, which 
the angler cannot see, alone betokens 
the trout’s activity. And with joyous 
heart the angler with the evening be- 
fore him, and no thought of time or 
trains to worry him, gets his tackle 
ready. 

While he is doing so his eye and ear 
drink in delight of their own. The 
“flame-bright owl’ has come out to 
feed, and dimly its white form is seen 
stealing with noiseless flight round the 
hedgerows, while occasionally its 
screech startles the silence. Late swal- 
lows still skim over the river, and 
sleeplessly wheeling by occasionally 
utter the shrill note that some rustics 
dislike to hear as much as the barn- 
owl’s. Points of light, some _ green, 
some white, appear in profusion on the 
banks under the hedges as the glow- 
worms light each other. And the bird- 
musie is more varied than those who 
only know the mead and stream by day 
ever imagine, thinking indeed that “all 


the air a solemn stillness holds.” 


the grass the 
rusty-voiced 


Far and near amid 
ubiquitously puzzling, 




















corncrake is resonant. Here and there 
the note of the partridge just settling 
down suggests visions of September. 
Fidgety pheasants crow from the dis- 
tant copse. Amid their staccato utter- 
ances the ear catches a liquid gush of 
melody which is sometimes mistaken 
for that of the nightingale. But it is 
that of the shy blackcap, which in 
thickest foliage will sing till at any 
rate the middle of July. From a big 
ash-tree which stands by the meadow 
gate a thrush is fluting his varied strain 
as a farewell to day, and nothing is 
more exquisite unless it be the rapt ec- 
static song of the blackbird at dawn, 
which few indeed have heard but 
which is unequalled by any of his later 
music. 

From the maze of vegetation, which 
is luxuriant at parts of the river’s edge, 
a whirring continuous note is heard, 
which is pleasant to the angler’s ears, 
though little music be therein, for it 
resembles the sound of his reel when a 
good fish is running the line out. This 
shows the proximity of the grasshopper 
lark, shyest of tiny birds, a little green- 
ish brown creature which is almost 
ventriloquial in its effects, and which 
threads the most intertwined maze of 
stems and branches with the utmost 
ease and swiftness. But beyond this 
line of scrub the tall reeds are waving. 
And at this hour there seems to be a 
feathered concert within their green 
labyrinth. Lark, linnet, sparrow, chaf- 
finch, swallow, redstart, and greenfinch 
appear to be vying with each other in 
short, hurrying passages, yet these 
are but the sounds of one little tireless 
bird, which when it pauses will sing 
again if a stone be thrown into the 
reeds—the sedgewarbler which begins 
its fullest carolling what time— 


Pale twilight draws of sober hue 
With fingers soft and dipt in dew, 
O’er Nature’s face a shadowy veil. 


However delightful, therefore, the 
golden hours of sunlight and the fult 
glories of the summer day to the 
angler, and mostly associated these 
since Walton’s time with his pleasures, 
the twilight hour has its own especial 
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charms, and the evening fisher has 
equally delightful surroundings. More 
than this, to come from poetry to prose, 
the best trout are usually obtained at 
this time. The complicated art of the 
dry fly is not here required. This is a 
recommendation. For beautiful as that 
art is, and highly successful when mas- 
tered (which is no speedy achievement) 
for educated trout in a southern 
stream, it is yet the art of a minority. 

But your old-fashioned wet-fly angler 
may here console himself, and his creel 
will with luck be very satisfactory in 
its contents, The fly allowed to sink 
just beneath the water will spell suc- 
cess. There is a small but effectual list 
of flies which for such fishing are most 
appropriate. Such is the alder, the 
brackenclock, the black gnat, the white 
hackle, and the blue dun. From our 
own experience we will add the red 
palmer, the white moth, and coachman, 
On a clear night the black gnat or 
palmer, on a cloudy one the white moth 
or hackle are indicated. 

Not very far from the bank do the 
fish rise in the evening. A shorter cast, 
therefore, is as effective as the long 
one of daylight. And this is lucky, for 
in the increasing obscurity one must 
cast rather by sound than sight. 
Dimly the rise is perceived, and lightly 
the fly is dropped; allowed to sink and 
so to swim. At the commencement 
near sunset, when sky and water are 
equally clear, the black gnat or palmer, 
by force of contrast, will attract most 
fish. We speak here of particularly 
bright evenings. As the time wears on 
and the light lessens these are ex- 
changed for one of the white flies. On 
some evenings the moth is not a favor- 
ite. Fish seem to run after the small 
insects. On others these are neglected, 
and the white moth or hackle briskly 
risen to. And especially if there be 
clouds overhead and a sprinkling of 
rain. Trout are very whimsical at all 
times, except in the mayfly season 
(though even then they will occasion- 
ally neglect the artificial imitation), 
but the black and white flies in very 
bright or very dark weather, as the 
case may be, are far more successful 
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than many more fashionable and moa- 
ern ones. But the patient angler 
changes his fly after he has used it to 
no effect for a fair time—not long. 
You may throw a dozen times over a 
rising grayling without disturbing him, 
and he will very likely take the fly at 
the last throw. But you cannot cast 
over a feeding trout more than about 
three times without sending him off, 
if he does not like the lure. 

However, be the fly what it may, our 
angler lets it remain quietly in the 
stream. The sedgewarbler still carols, 
the water-vole now and then drops 
with a little “plop” from his bank-hole 
into the stream, the corncrakes are 
vociferous, and there are tiny splashes 
at irregular intervals in the stream, 
which to the fisherman surpass in 
musie every other sound. With every 
nerve thrilling he keeps the line at the 
precise degree of tautness necessary. 
He cannot see clearly the end of it, 
therefore his fingers have as it were 
on this occasion to act as substitutes 
for eyes. With the most acute percep- 
tion in those finger tips for every sen- 
sation in the line he waits until the 
fly has drifted with the current as far 
as is manageable, then it is swept back 
and again lightly cast, and the line will 
in a few moments, with ordinary luck, 
be tightened. 

An evening-feeding fish is generally a 
good one, but he does not then rise vio- 
lently. A gentle check and thrill simul- 
taneously with the faint distant splash 
or ripple electrically inform the angler 
that he has hooked a fish. And now, 
though the first stage of his angling has 
been of the most reposeful kind, this 
one is full of excitement. Under the 
stimulus of the steel barb the trout is 
as full of activity as during the day he 
was of indolence; and playing a good 
fish in the twilight is a task which de- 
mands not only skill and patience, but 
a peculiar delicacy of hand. Local 
knowledge at this hour counts enor- 
mously. Herein are those who dwell 
by the river particularly fortunate. 

The fish as a rule darts out into mid- 
stream and runs out the line accord- 
ingly. In the darkness the end of that 


line is not to be seen, and the fish’s 
course has to be felt and guessed. 
Therefore the tyro or even the old hand 
who is a stranger to the course of the 
river and its features, is at much disad- 
vantage at this stage. Our angler, 
however, comes under neither of these 
definitions. His dexterous hand seems 
all nerves—some of them optic ones— 
and instinctively feels each direction 
which the big trout will erratically 
take. The fish slackens speed and 
sulks under the bank; the line is reeled 
up like lightning, for if that were to 
slacken too the trout would beat the 
angler. Then he swims round and 
round at a slow, puzzling pace. Anon 
he comes with much flouncing and 
splashing towards the water’s surface, 
the sedge-warbler singing more loudly 
in accompaniment. These leaps and 
bounds of the trout make the most crit- 
ical moments for the anxious angler on 
the bank. But science and patience 
tell. The fish’s efforts grow feebler, 
and the fisherman has planted himself 
at a shelving place whose configuration 
he would know as well in midnight 
darkness as at brightest noon. Thither 
slowly with always light line he coaxes 
the trout, who with an occasional defi- 
ant flap is at last gently brought on the 
incline, and thence by a clever move- 
ment on the grass Jo triumphe! 

And now stooping over him the 
happy angler by the dim light exam- 
ines his prize. A _ glorious’ three- 
pounder, in splendid color and condi- 
tion, pink spotted on his silver sides! 
Such a fish as might be seen during the 
long hours of sunshine tantalizing the 
eager anglers on the bank, but who 
would then have despised all their 
lures. Not to every artist, however en- 
thusiastic, is it given to land such a fish 
at this hour, however plucky he may 
be in hooking him. His captor may 
well feel proud, as, plucking a handful 
of the rich grass, he places it in his 
creel, and lays his prize gently, as if he 
loved him, on its softness. 

And now quietude restored, the rise 
recommences here and there as the dis- 
tant soft splashes show, and the angler, 
casting towards each sound, his hear- 
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ing more acute than by day, resumes 
his sport. There is a sweetness in the 
air unknown to day. “The flowers a 
sweeter scent exhale.” As the mists of 
night creep on they intensify the 
meadow odors. The humble and differ- 
ent grasses themselves, which the 
townsman looks on as all of one kind, 
something merely to tread on and make 
hay of, have their own delicate per- 
fumes. There is the “weed,” as _ he 
calls it, known as “dame’s violet,” 
which has a fragrance for those who 
stoop over it. The white evening cam- 
pion is another. The hedgerows are 
beautiful with the wreaths and snowy 
flowers of the great bindweed, twining 
intricately among the crowded 
branches, and with feathery garlands 
of the wild clematis or prettily named 
traveller’s joy. The river itself, could 
its floral wealth be seen, is a thing of 
beauty in its blossoms. Growing up 
amid rushes and the yellow iris the 
beautiful willow herb adorns the mar- 
gin of the stream with its crimson blos- 
soms, and at its slower bends that fair- 
est of flowers, the white water-lily, 
though its ample snowy petals are 
closed for the night, reposes on the sur- 
face of the water. Truly the evening 
fisher is surrounded by beauties, lonely 
and eerie as the time may seem to 
those who have no sympathy with the 
gloaming. When to these is added the 
satisfaction of basketing two or three 
brace of the best trout in the stream by 
the most skilful handling it will be seen 
that few, if any, of the pleasures of life 
surpass, if they equal, those which are 
to the initiated so perennially satisfy- 
ing as making up the delight of an 
angler’s summer eve. 
F. G. WALTERS. 





From The Spectator. 
THE “SAYINGS OF JESUS.” 

For many years past we have ex- 
pressed from time to time a hope that 
explorers would discover in some of 
the tombs of Egypt papyri of genuine 





importance to theology. There is no 
reason why in that land, where the 
people had a habit of writing on a du- 
rable material, and where nothing per- 
ishes of decay caused by climatic influ- 
ences, we should not find a copy of a 
Gospel much earlier than any manu- 
script we possess, or better still, a doc- 
ument supplying independent evidence 
as to the life, preaching, and execution 
of our Lord. Pilate himself may have 
written to a friend in Egypt an account 
of an incident which, whether it im- 
pressed his own mind or not—and the 
Roman mind, which was eminentiv 
proud, would have been impressed by a 
trial in which broad Roman _ ideas 
yielded to those of the locality—moved 
his wife to an interference which must 
have been most unusual; or any cen- 
turion of the many in the garrison of 
Palestine may have been interested in 
teaching which must have seemed to 
Romans so strange and different from 
experience, and may have described to 
comrades in Egypt his impressions. 
We know that centurions discussed the 
faith, and that one was a_ believer. 
Such a document would be invaluable, 
and there is no a priori reason for pro- 
nouncing its existence impossible, or 
even most improbable. Officials did 
write to one another; centurions were, 
we know, and as is only natural, inter- 
ested both in Judaism and Christianity; 
and accident might preserve one letter 
of interest just as well as another. 
Nothing of the kind has been discov- 
ered yet, but the search for papyri has 
grown patient and minute, the stocr 
begins to accumulate—large quantities 
of papyri have, for instance, been un- 
earthed from a new locale, the rubbish- 
heaps of Oxyrhynchus, a town of 
which the very name had been for- 
gotten—and there is as much eagerness 
to discover Christian records as ancient 
copies of the classics. There is hope 
yet; and meanwhile the explorers have 
found, deciphered, and translated a 
paper of great literary interest, the 
page of a book which its authors 
believed, or affected to believe, con- 
tained “Sayings” actually uttered by 
Jesus of Nazareth. Whether the dis- 
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eovers is of as much value as interest 
remains, of course, to be proved. It is 
considered by the experts who have 
studied the page, so violently probable 
as to be nearly certain that it was writ- 
ten between 150 A. D, and 300 A. D., 
that is, it is older than any manuscript 
Gospel now in our possession. It 
yields, therefore, irrefutable evidence 
that before the end of the second cen- 
tury, perhaps much before it, Sayings 
attributed to Jesus were in circulation 
among his disciples, and were held in 
such reverence as to be carefully pre- 
served. That is a most interesting fact, 
though we must warn theunlearned and 
devout that it in no way proves that the 
sayings were certainly uttered by our 
Lord. It is much more probable that 
they are inventions added to authentic 
traditions. There is, and probably can 
be, no external evidence other than 
similarity to the Sayings recorded in 
the Gospels which the Church has by 
unbroken tradition accepted as genuine 
records, and the internal evidence re- 
quires to be weighed with a care which 
as yet it has been impossible to bestow. 
Weighing of the most hesitating kind 
is clearly wanted here. The “public,” 
which settles all things, is incompetent 
to judge, and if we were members of 
the Lambeth Conference we should be 
a little startled at the apparent readi- 
ness to believe that because a Saying is 
undoubtedly extremely interesting and 
antique, it may therefore be divine. 
Additions to the accepted record, and 
especially words attributed to Christ 
himself, are of extreme importance, 
and must not be made, if made at all, 
without the gravest caution. We can 
conceive of new sects, and even new 
creeds, growing up based upon the ev1- 
dence of sentences discovered in an an- 
cient papyrus, and, because they are 
attributed to Jesus, held to be—as, [f 
they were rightly so ascribed, they 
would be—laws to his followers for- 
evermore. Christians hold that what 


The “Sayings 


Christ has said, if only accurately re- 
ported, terminates controversy except 
as to his precise meaning. We do not 
doubt, for example, that even now the 
Sayings this week published 


in this 





of Jesus.” 


country’ and America will give a new 
and fierce energy to those who preach 
the more extreme forms of Sabbatari- 


anism. Nothing can be stronger than 
the utterance on that subject attributed 
in the “Logia”’ to Christ. “Except ye 
keep the Sabbath,” he says in the sec- 
ond Logion, “ye shall not see the 
Father.” Those are words which, if 
they were really his, the Sabbatarians 
will certainly not permit to be ex- 
plained away. They may have a mys- 


tical meaning, as the translators, we 
see, are already inclined to suggest, 
“Sabbathing the Sabbath,” as_ the 


Greek has it, being held to refer to 
some change of heart, or some reverent 
mode of using the day of rest; but or- 
dinary men are impatient of such 
meanings, the words are far more defi- 
nite and absolute than those in which 
our Lord, as we think, rejected the 
Jewish belief, and lowered the Sabbath 
to an institution intended for man’s 
use, and we almost expect to see a 
Church founded in which the distinc- 
tive tenet, possibly superseding all 
other ceremonial observance, is a sav- 
age repudiation of St. Paul’s idea that 
one day need not be holier than an- 
other. Its members will quote the 
“Saying,” as Roman Catholics quote 
the Saying about the body and blood, 
as one that is above reason and bind- 
ing upon mankind forevermore; and 
where, for literal minds at all events, 
if the Logion is held to be as divine as 
the Gospels—and it is so if the report is 
accurate—is the reply? 

There is danger, therefore, in too 
ready an acceptance without evidence, 
of Sayings attributed to Christ, how- 
ever ancient may be the report of them, 
and the danger is not diminished by a 
consideration of the other and less defi- 
nite utterances recorded on the same 
papyrus. If the fifth “Logion,” or 
“Saying,” is accepted as actually ut- 
tered by Christ, libraries will be writ- 
ten to explain its meaning. The words, 
in the first part of which there are 
blanks, run as follows: Jesus. saith, 
Wherever there are - and there |Is 

1 The Sayings of Our Lord. 
Frowde. 
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a” 
one... alone, I am with him. Raise 
the stone and there thou shalt find me, 
cleave the wood and there am I.” 
What do those words mean? It is per- 
fectly conceivable, indeed it seems to 
us most probable, that Jesus, if he ut- 
tered those words, meant only the great 
truth that work done to the Lord was 
blessed by the Lord, that even while 
the mason was raising the stone, or the 
earpenter cleaving the wood, his spirit, 
if those works were done with the mo- 
tive which should influence all work, 
would be present with the worker. 
That promise is in entire accord with 
the whole spirit of his teaching, as de- 
scribed in the accepted record, and is 
only reduced in the papyrus to a singu- 
larly beautiful, or, in modern phrase, 
epigrammatic, form; but just think 
what also the words may mean, and, as 
we see from the printed comments 
upon them, are at once accepted by 
many minds as meaning. Besides im- 
plying in the extremest sense of that 
theological phrase that Jesus is Goi, 
they contain the very essence of Pan- 
theism, and would, if fully accepted, 
completely modify in the Hindoo direc- 
tion our whole conception of the un‘- 
verse. If God isin inanimate nature 
in any sense except that he created it, 
why should we not, as the Hindoo 
argues, worship him there, and draw 
this further deduction, that God being 
in everything, everything is in some 
sense equally holy,—a doctrine with tre- 
mendous practical results? Pantheism 
does not necessarily exclude, though it 
so seldom includes, the idea of a sen- 
tient and separate Creator, but that is 
certainly not Christianity as it has 
hitherto been expounded and believed; 
and though, as we have said, the words 
do not necessarily bear that meaning, 
still they will bear it with much less 
straining than has been frequent in 
theological controversy. We have 


therefore to beware of being betrayed 
by pure antiquarianism into new doc- 
trines, and of receiving as words of 
Christ words which the Evangelists did 
not accept as his, and which read very 
much, in the fifth Saying at all events, 
as if they had passed through and been 
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perverted by some mind filled with the 
Asiatic philosophy, which we know 
from other sources began so speedily 
to remould Christianity after a more 
ancient and less trustworthy model. 
We ought to want very good evidence 
indeed before we add anything to the 
record of the teaching of Christ hith- 
erto accepted as final. 

It is a curious, though perhaps a use- 
less, speculation, but it would not be an 
unparalleled occurrence if the twenti- 
eth century, which so many expect will 
be governed by “pure reason,” that is, 
will calmly and without violence reject 
the supernatural, should be torn by 
new theological controversies based 
upon what sections of mankind believe 
to be new Revelations. It is improb- 
able, but the new couches sociales rising 
so rapidly into power neither are nor 
will be learned, the instinct of belief is 
very strong in them, and we can con- 
ceive of additions to Scripture, early 
exaggerations of what is called the So- 
cialistic element in Christ’s teaching, 
which, if they were believed to be his, 
or were even linked by a discovery like 
the present one into very early tradt- 
tion, would greatly move the world. 
Jesus is made to say in another of 
these Logia that he found the world 
drunken, yet with no one in it athirst; 
that is, he found ali men satisfied with 
their convictions and no one thirsty for 
truth; but were he here now he would 
not say that. Western man almost uni- 
versally is athirst, and as Anarchism, 
Socialism, etc., prove, is by no means 
particular as to the quality of his liquor 
so it be but strong enough. We can 
conceive of Revelations based on rec- 
ords assumed to be Christian being ac- 
cepted by whole communities, and for 
them creating a new world. Wisdom, 
held to be divine, has before now devel- 
oped instead of restraining earthly 
folly—witness the repeated misapplica- 
tions of the story of the Canaanites and 
their extirpation—and it would need 
only a perversion of the teaching of 
Christ to pulverize modern civilization 
and set Europe and America afloat 
upon a voyage to the land where corn 
grows without being manured by hu- 
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man sweat. There is a capacity for 
credulity abroad as deep as the capac- 
ity for doubting, and those who are re- 
sponsible for teaching the faith will 
need much caution, as well as much 
learning, if they are to be inundated 
with documents,—certainly old, genuine 
as far as they go, and professing 10 
contain fresh utterances from the lips 
of him whose Sayings, as they appear 
in the Canon, are still the ultimate law 
of the white world. Very few, unfortu- 
nately, fully obey Christ’s teaching; 
but the number to whom his com- 
mands, when they approve them, are 
final law, is nearly coextensive with 
civilization. A Saying really believed 
to have been uttered by Christ which 
condemned private property would 
change the European Socialists from a 
faction into the devotees of a creed 
which millions would hold as devoutly 
as Mussulmans hold the very few clear 
commands of the Koran. 





From The Economist. 

A GREAT COUNTRY’S LITTLE WARS. 

This country has just been declaring, 
through the Jubilee demonstrations, 
that it is proud of its extensive Empire, 
and its pride is no doubt justifiable, but 
it is as well not to forget the risks and 
the exertions which the greatness of 
that Empire and its extraordinary va- 
riety involves. Great Britain rules pos- 
sessions in all continents, and her do- 
minion impinges upon all frontiers, 
and, consequently, few years elapse in 
which she is not implicated in some 
serious difficulty with some first-class 
State. Now it is Russia, and again 
America, then it is Germany, and ever 
since we occupied Egypt, it is always 
France, with which there is some ques- 
tion that occupies diplomatists, rouses 
the newspapers, and makes the govern- 
ment justifiably anxious lest the dis- 
pute should unexpectedly slip beyond 
the range of quiet negotiation. Within 
the past ten years we have been four 
times upon the verge of war with a 
first-class State, without counting ques- 
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tions that have produced a “strain” 
more or less carefully and successfully 
concealed. It has been at least neces- 
sary to be most cautious and moderate 
over the Russian “invasion” of the 
Pamirs, the French pretensions in 
Siam and the French Soudan, the Ger- 
man interference in South Africa, and 
the American claim to protect Vene- 
zuela, and, indeed, all the States in 
the two Americas except the Canadian 
Dominion. Moreover, we have been in- 
volved in an extraordinary succession 
of little wars. Without counting the 
Raid, which was unauthorized, and the 
small campaign in Rhodesia, which 1s 
classed as a rebellion, though it was 
really the termination of a savage war, 
we have been engaged within three 
years in no less than seven military ex- 
peditions, of which two at least would 
be counted by any continental general 
among rather serious wars of the sec- 
ond grade of importance. We _ sent 
more than a thousand men to dethrone 
the horrible despot of Ashantee. We 
employed six thousand troops, really 
though not nominally in our service, in 
the reconquest of Dongola from the 
Dervishes, and thirteen thousand in 
the really difficult revindication of 
Chitral, which excited some anxiety, if 
not suspicion, even in Cabul. We have 
conquered the African State of Benin 
by direct and formal invasion, and have 
possessed ourselves of an immense ter- 
ritory by the forcible annexation of the 
region upon the Niger, vaguely de- 
scribed as Nupé. And not to mention 
three “affairs” in South Africa, each of 
which involves some loss of life, we are 
now getting ready ten thousand men 
for the seizure of Berber, or it may be 
of Khartoum, and sending thirty-five 
hundred of our best auxiliary troops to 
punish the treachery of the Pathan 
tribes known collectively as_ the 
Wuzeerees. In each of these expedi- 
tions we have risked, or are risking, de- 
feats, which if they occurred would be 
most serious, because they could not be 
accepted quietly, but must be avenged 
by further expeditions, which would 
constitute drafts upon our small reg- 
ular army and expenditure upon a very 
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considerable scale. If we had not suc- 
ceeded in Ashantee, Benin, and Nupé, 
we should have lost all our West 
African possessions; if we had been de- 
feated in Dongola we should have had 
to fight for Egypt; while if we had 
been repulsed from Chitral we should 
have had the entire Himalaya to re- 
conquer, and perhaps have had to de- 
fend Peshawur from the Afghans. We 
may add that there was not long since 
danger for a moment of a collision with 
the Negus of Abyssinia, now happily 
averted through his own perception of 
his own interests, and there perhaps is 
still risk of a conflict with the sultan of 
Sokoto, the most formidable potentate 
remaining in West Africa. 

We do not know that any of these 
campaigns could well have been 
avoided, and should certainly deny that 
any of them were deliberately planned. 
They were not arranged, they only hap- 
pened, and as soon as possible they 
were brought to a conclusion. Parlia- 
ment was never consulted about them, 
our people knew nothing of them till the 
decision has been made, and except in 
the case of Dongola, it is not too much 
to say that but for the enterprise of the 
daily newspapers they would have al- 
most escaped general attention. Some 
Department, it may be presumed, gives 
a formal sanction before any war can be 
actually declared, and, of course, the 
heads of the Admiralty and the War 
Office are carefully consulted, while 
there is reason to believe that the 
Court is very early and very carefully 
informed. The nation, however, as a 
whole, scarcely knows of what is pass- 
ing when an expedition is being dis- 
cussed, gives no order, and makes no 
sacrifice, and unless there Is a calamity, 
is less moved than it would be by a vil- 
lage riot at home or a murder in one of 
the great cities. That fact, however, 
though it testifies to the singular calm- 
ness of our people, which is of itself one 
element in their strength, is by no means 
entirely satisfactory. The spontaneous- 
hess, so to speak, of these little fires 
greatly increases the difficulty both of 
insurance and of arranging the fire 
brigade. It is nearly impossible in such 
an Empire to anticipate what will hap- 


pen, to station troops and steamers to 
the best advantage, or even to make 
sure that an official competent to control 
the region, and with authority to do it, 
shall be within immediate hail. There 
was a most curious instance of this very 
recently, when, serious riots occurring 
in Calcutta, it was found that, owing 
to a series of accidental circumstances, 
there was no one with full authority to 
move troops within four hundred miles 
of that great capital. Wars and rebel- 
lions may be, and are, as it were sprung 
upon the British government, and but 
that they do not often occur in numbers 
at once might almost bewilder the re- 
sponsible chiefs, who as it is must 
glance over the telegrams published 
every morning with a feeling somewhat 
different from that of ordinary readers. 
If there could be such an officer as a 
commissioner for the moderation of 
earthquakes, he would be, we fancy, 
rather a bothered man. There is not 
that we know of any practical remedy, 
except a limitation of empire, which no- 
body suggests, or, indeed, will hear of 
just now; but it is wise to remember the 
facts, if only to keep down jingoism, 
and wise also to take the only precau- 
tions which are of much avail. One of 
these is to take extreme care in the 
selection of the governors and other 
ruling officials whom we send abroad, 
a care which is apt at present to become 
a little intermittent, depending as it 
does to a great extent upon the compe- 
tence and clearsightedness of perma- 
nent under-secretaries, and the other is 
to devote a continuous attention to the 
mobility of every kind of force that we 
possess. This, we may rely upon it, is 
our weak place. The country can de- 
pend upon its soldiers and sailors and 
civil agents, and its resources have 
scarcely any limit, but it is strangely 
apt in the face of perpetual occurrences 
such as we have recorded above to be 
absurdly unready. Things of impor- 
tance are done in a hurry, which ought 
to be done on a system, the departments 
are not always harmonious, officers and 
men are pitchforked together, and dan- 
gerous delays are sometimes only 
averted by an exhibition of something 
which a great administrator would con- 
demn as recklessness. British reckless- 
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ness and British dash are not easily to 
be distinguished from each other, but 
still they are separate, and if there 
were a little more system they would 


always be separated, to the great advan- 
tage of the State, which while loaded 
with empire must run risks, but need 
not quite so often risk defeat. 





The Moon’s Influence on the Earth.— 
Every one knows the great part played 
by the moon in rural affairs. It is the 
moon that causes everything, good and 
bad, in the stable, in the house, and in 
the fields. Of course, the rdle of our 
satellite on earth is exaggerated a little; 
but, these exaggerations aside, it still 
exerts a sufficiently great influence on 
our planet. Regarding the action of the 
moon on the weather and.on earth- 
quakes, everybody knows the opinion 
that I have maintained for more than a 
quarter of a century, and that is now 
beginning to have weight in the scien- 
tific world, but not without efforts. 
The problem is quite complex, and, so 
far as the weather is concerned, the 
proof is difficult to present clearly. 
But, on the other hand, prejudices are 
deeply rooted, even with scientists. 
We may simply remark that the mech- 
anism of the lunar influence is not at 
all what it was once thought to be. 
The moon acts on the progressive move- 
ment of atmospheric depressions, ac- 
cording to her declination—that is to 
say, her height above the horizon. Just 
as the sun in its annual course alters 
the latitude of the trade winds, so our 
satellite alters the latitude of the rain- 
bearing currents in her monthly course 
and causes them to prevail in one region 
or another, according to her declina- 
tion. 

“The moon is the same everywhere;” 
certainly, but its action is very different 
according to the latitude and the decli- 
nation. The argument that is com- 


monly brought up is as strong as if one 
should say that the sun is everywhere 


the same and that the temperature and 
the sky should be invariable in all cli- 
mates. The problem has been badly 
understood, and therefore it is that we 
have remained so long without reaching 
its solution. We wish to examine to- 
day another side of the question—the 
influence of the moon on vegetation, 
which has been made the subject of 
very numerous controversies. If we 
must speak with a certain reserve of 
the lunar influence on tree-growth, we 
should add that no one has shown that 
such influence does not exist. 

M. Rousset, in his critical study, calls 
to mind an -xperiment that I made a 
long time ago in the tropics, by planting 
side by side ten seeds in the wane of the 
moon and ten others at full moon. The 
plants sowed at new moon grew notice- 
ably more rapidly than those at full 
moon. I explained this phenomenon 
by saying that the first appeared just in 
time to profit by the moon’s light, while 
the others, after germination, were not 
exposed so long to the lunar rays. The 
hypothesis may be good, but perhaps it 
does not correspond to the reality. 
Nevertheless, it is confirmed by an ob- 
serva..on of M. Carbonnier, who has, on 
his part, shown that at full moon con- 
fervoid and cryptogamic vegetation is 
more active than in other lunar periods. 
However this may be, the arguments 
presented against the lunar influence 
are insufficient to reverse the popular 
prejudice. We see that the best plan is 
never to reject old popular traditions 
from purely theoretical considerations. 
—M. Henri de Parville in Le Correspon- 
dant, Paris. 
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READINGS FROM AMERICAN 


From The Bookman. 
MRS. OLIPHANT’S BEST NOVEL. 


It is of course as a novelist that Mrs. 
Oliphant did her work and earned her 
reputation. When one _ begins to 
specify particular books, it is easy to 
see that Mrs. Oliphant never wrote any- 
thing conspicuously below her stand- 
ard. In our judgment—a judgment 
which it must be confessed fluctuates 
on this point—‘Pheebe Junior” is on the 
whole the best and most perfect of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s works. It is the story of 
the clever daughter of a dissenting 
minister whose chapel, by the way, is 
evidently meant to be Regent’s Park 
Baptist Chapel. There is very little 
padding in it, and the writer is almost 
at her best throughout. “Salem 
Chapel” though very good in parts, is 
melodramatic and far from true to the 
phase of life described. Mrs. Oliphant 
became more and more Conservative as 
her days went on, and she had a certain 
contempt for dissent in every form. 
Perhaps the ablest of all her books is 
the powerful and painful story, “Ag- 
nes,” a story distinguished by one of 
those rare prefaces in which Mrs. Oh- 
phant gives us her own conception of 
her art. The writer in the Times speci- 
fies some of the Scotch novels, and 
picks out “Mrs. Margaret Maitland” as 
the best. “Katie Stewart” was a great 
favorite with Mr. John Blackwood, and 
for long in the Blackwood inner circle 
Mrs. Oliphant was affectionately 
known as “Katie.” The Times is 
wrong, however, in saying that it was 
her first book, and wrong also, we 
think, in speaking of “The Minister’s 
Life.” The title should be “The Min- 
ister’s Wife,” and certainly the story, 
now forgotten, is a very strong one. A 
brilliant friend, whose right to judge 
cannot be questioned, prefers “Kirs- 
teen” above the rest of her Scotch 
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books, but amid so much varied, de- 
lightful, and accomplished work it is 
not easy to pick and choose. Her later 
books have been less successful. When 
she wrote them she was out of heart. 

Mrs. Oliphant’s theory of life is con- 
sistent throughout. Her aspiration: 
were after peace and quietness, but she 
persuaded herself, after long trial, that 
such things could not be. She de- 
lighted in picturing the life of leisurely 
ladies in the country, ladies with pleas- 
ant surroundings and ample means, 
with no spots upon their conscience, 
abiding in a soft established order that 
promised to endure, and in showing 
how into such haunts of rest trouble 
inevitably came—trouble from pecu- 
niary loss, from wicked relatives, from 
the appearance of cancer, even, per- 
haps, from the impulses which arose 
strangely am.d the hush and _ gentle- 
ness, and brought their bitter pangs. 
To one faith, however, she was un- 
swervingly true—the faith that it is 
better to live in the full sense than to 
vegetate. Sorrow, pain, conflict, labor 
—she understood what these things 
were, but she deliberately elected to 
have them instead of a monotonous, im- 
perturbed, solitary existence. For to 
suffer was to live. We hope that some 
one fit for the task will collect and dl- 
gest from her books her excellent wis- 
dom upon the conduct of life. 


She had eyes like a hawk. She could 
say more easily than most people the 


things that stab and blister. She was 
often merciless, and sometimes’ she 
was unfair. She fiercely resented pop- 
ularities that were undeserved. She 
could not abide mawkish sentiment. 
She had educated herself into the true 
aristocrat’s view of life, and had a gen- 
uine contempt for the Philistine. It 
need not be wondered if she was some- 
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times cruel, but we have often been 
surprised that her hard experience 
never seemed to school her into charity 
and restraint. To the last she was as 
fierce, as uncontrolled, as bitter as ever 
when her temper was touched. Mrs. 
Oliphant did not disguise her great 
contempt for the popular Scotch writ- 
ers of the day. There was one excep- 
tion. She was an ardent admirer from 
the very first of Mr. Barrie, and re- 
joiced greatly in her last days over 
“Margaret Ogilvy,” a book which she 
put where we think it will be put at 
last, as perhaps the most enduring 
product of recent English literature. 
For Mr. Kipling, also, she had a warm 
admiration. But beyond these two, we 
do not think she really cared for any of 
the younger writers, while it is not too 
much to say that she positively de- 
tested many of them. Of Stevenson 
even after his death she spoke with ex- 
traordinary malignity. Much of her 
critical writing has been collected in 
books, the best of these being undoubt- 
edly “Historical Sketches of the Reign 
of George III.” In this occurs, per- 
haps, the finest thing she ever wrote— 
the noble panegyric of “Clarissa Har- 
lowe.” 


From “ Mrs. Oliphant.” By W. Robertson Nicoll. 





From The Atlantic Monthly. 
PESSIMISTS AND PHILAN- 

THROPISTS. 

I am inclined to think that a pirate 
may be a better person to read about 
than some persons who stand higner in 
the moral scale. Compare, if you will, 
a pirate and a pessimist. As a citizen 
and neighbor I should prefer the pessi- 
mist. A pessimist is an excellent and 
highly educated gentleman, who has 
been so unfortunate as to be born into 
a world which is inadequate to his ex- 
pectations. Naturally he feels that he 
has a grievance, and in airing h.s griev- 
ance he makes himself unpopular; but 
it is certainly not his fault that the uni- 
verse is no be..er than it is. On the 
other hand, a pirate is a bad character; 


PIRATES, 
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yet as a subject of biography he is more 
inspiring than the pessimist. In one 
case, we have the impression of one 
good man in a totally depraved world; 
in the other case, we have a totally de- 
praved man in what but for him would 
be a very good world. I know of noth- 
ing that gives one a more genial appre- 
ciation of average human nature, or a 
greater tolerance for the foibles of 
one’s acquaintances, than the contrast 
with an unmitigated pirate. 

My copy of “The Pirate’s Own Book” 
belongs to the edition of 1837. On the 
fly-leaf it bore in prim: handwriting the 
name of a lady who for many years 
must have treasured it. I like to think 
of this unknown lady in connection 
with the book. I know that she must 
have been an excellent soul, and I have 
no doubt that her New England con- 
science pointed to the moral law as the 
needle to the pole; but she was a wise 
woman, and knew that if she was to 
keep her conscience in good repair she 
must give it some reasonable relaxa- 
tion. I am sure that she was a woman 
of versatile philanthropy, and _ that 
every moment she had the avility to 
make two duties grow where only one 
had grown before. After, however, at- 
tending the requisite number of lec- 
ures to improve her mind, and consider- 
ing in committees plans to improve 
other people’s minds forcibly, and going 
to meetings to lament over the condi- 
tion of those who had no minds to im- 
prove, this good lady would feel that 
she had earned a right to a few min- 
utes’ respite. So she would take up 
“The Pirate’s Own Book,” and feel a 
creepy sensation that would be an e-- 
fectual counter irritant to all her anxie- 
ties for the welfare of the race. Things 
might be going slowly, and there were 
not half as many societies as there 
ought to be, and the world might be in 
a bad way; but then it was not so bac 
as it was in the days of Black Beard: 
and the poor people who did not have 
any societies to belong to were, after 
all, not so badly off as the sailors whom 
the atrocious Nicola left on a desert 
island, with nothing but a blunderbuss 
and Mr. Brooks’s Family Prayer Book. 
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In fact, it is expressly stated that the 
pirates refused to give them a cake of 
soap. To be on a desert island desti- 
tute of soap made the common evils of 
life appear trifling. She had been wor- 
ried about the wicked people who 
would not do their duty, however faith- 
fully they had been prodded up to it, 
who would not be life members on pay- 
ment of fifty dollars, and who would 
not be annual members on paymentof a 
dollar and signing the constitution, and 
who in their hard and impenitent 
hearts would not even sit on the plar- 
form at the annual meeting; but some- 
how their guilt seemed less extreme 
after she had studied again the picture 
of Captain Kidd burying his Bible in 
the sands near Plymouth. A man who 
would bury his Bible, using a spade 
several times too large for him, and 
who would strike such a world-defy- 
ing attitude while doing it, made the 
sin of not joining the society appear 
almost venial. In this manner she 
gained a certain moral perspective; 


even after days when the public was 
unusually dilatory about reforms, and 


the wheels of progress had begun to 
squeak, she would get a good night's 
sleep. Contrasting the public with the 
black background of absolute piracy, 
she grew tolerant of its shortcomings, 
and learned the truth of George Her- 
bert’s saying, that “pleasantness of dis- 
position is a great key to do good.” 

Not only is a pirate a more comfort- 
able person to read about than a pessi- 
mist, but in many respects he is a more 
comfortable person to read about than 
a philanthropist. The minute the ph!- 
lanthropist is introduced, the author be- 
gins to show his own cleverness by dis- 
covering flaws in his motives. You 
begin to see that the poor man has his 
limitations. Perhaps his  philanthro- 
pies are of a different kind from yours, 
and that irritates you. Musical people. 
whom I have heard criticise other 
musical people, seem more offended 
when some one flats just a little than 
when he makes a big ear-splitting dis- 
cord; and moralists are apt to have the 
same fastidiousness. The philanthro- 
pist is made the victim of the most 
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cruel kind of vivisection,—a character- 
study. 

Here is a fragment of conversation 
from a study of character: “ ‘That was 
really heroic,’ said Felix. “That was 
what he wanted to do,’ Gertrude went 
on. ‘He wanted to be magnanimous: 
he wanted to have afine moral pleasure; 
he made up his mind to do his duty; he 
felt sublime,—that’s how he likes to 
feel.’ ” 

This leaves the mind in a _ painful 
state of suspense, The first instinct of 
the unsophisticated reader is that if 
the person has done a good deed, we 
ought not to begrudge him a little in- 
nocent pleasure in it. If he is magnan- 
imous, why not let him feel magnani- 
mous? But after Gertrude has made 
these subtle suggestions we begin to ex- 
perience something like antipathy for a 
man who is capable of having a fine 
moral pleasure; who not only does his 
duty, but really likes to do it. There ts 
something wrong about him, and it is 
all the more aggravating because we 
are not sure just what it is. There is 
no trouble of that kind in reading about 
pirates. You cannot make a character- 
study out of a pirate,—he has no char- 
acter. You know just where to place 
him. You do not expect anything good 
of him, and when you find a sporadic 
virtue you are correspondingly elatea. 

For example, I am pleased to read of 
the pirate Gibbs that he was “affable 
and communicative, and when he 
smiled he exhibited a mild and gentle 
countenance. His conversation was 
concise and pertinent, and his style of 
illustration quite original.” If Gibbs 
had been a philanthropist, it is doubtful 
whether these social and _ literary 
graces would have been so highly ap- 
preciated. 


From “ The Confession of a Lover of Romance.” 





From Lippincott’s Magazine. 
BIRD ARTISTS. 

That there is a consciousness of 
beauty on the part of birds is plainly 
shown by the manner in which many 
of them decorate their nests and sur- 
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roundings, and, in some instances, 
themselves. Perhaps it may not be too 
much to claim that all birds are moved 
by an artistic sentiment, and _ that, 
while most of them are artistic in ef- 
fect, many are artistic in both intention 
and effect. The appreciation of what 
is beautiful is a distinctly marked 
characteristic of most members of the 
feathered family, and it is only natural 
that the desire and ability to create 
beauty are found in various degrees of 
development among them. It is only a 
step from desire of beauty to an effort 
to produce it; but the effort and accom- 
plishment occasionally bring about 
strange results, in birds as well as in 
man, 

Striking examples of this. bizarre 
form of decoration are found in the 
motmot, which disfigures its long tail- 
feathers in an effort at improvement, 
and in the hammer-head and gardener- 
bird, which delight in surrounding their 
homes with all sorts of bright-colored 
shells, pebbles, and feathers. 

Sometimes the exhibition of artistic 
feeling is carried so far as to confound 
belief. Were it net for the corrobora- 
tive testimony of scientific travellers, 
we might well doubt the tales that 
come to us of the baya of Farther 
India, of the gardener-bird, the collar- 
bird, and the half-uozen other birds 
whose strangely developed decorative 
instincts command our admiration and 
wonder. 

The baya is one of the weaver-birds, 
whose peculiarity is that they build 
their nests by skilfully weaving into 
the desired shapes long strips of grass 
or other material. The nest is a beauti- 
ful and ingenious piece of work, and 
is as compact as felt, with a long rope- 
like neck which is attached to the limb 
by a skilful knot, and with entrance 
and exit by two holes in the bottom. 
The bird is very sociable, and in Bur- 
mah delights to build under the eaves 
of human habitations, where it is rarely 
disturbed. Often as many as thirty or 
forty of the curious, bottle-shaped nests 
may be seen hanging about one house 
and swaying gently to and fro in the 
breeze. 


These nests are ingeniously planned, 
the upper portion being divided into 
two chambers, one for Mother Baya 
while she is sitting, and the other for 
Father Baya when he finds time for 
rest, while below is a large general liv- 
ing-room for the whole family as soon 
as the young Bayas grow strong 
enough to leave the upper chamber. 

But the baya does not stop here. 
Now that creature comforts are pro- 
vided, there is leisure to gratify his 
sense of the beautiful. Hardly has 
Mother Baya settled down when 
her husband, having put the fin- 
ishing touches to the _ nest, hur- 
ries away in search of fresh 
lumps of clay, which he affixes to the 
inner walls of the nest. Then off again, 
before the clay has time to harden, to 
capture one of the fireflies of which 
there are myriads in the tropics. The 
living lamp is secured to the lump of 
clay, and lights up the little chamber 
with its phosphorescent glow. Then 
another and another are captured and 
fastened to the walls, until the patient 
little mother has light enough to cheer 
her during the long, dark night. After 
that more of the animated diamonds 
are fastened to the exterior, there to 
glitter and flash for the delectation of 
the outside world. 

What a picture it is for the imagina- 
tion, the quaint little hut with over- 
hanging eaves nestling in the gloom of 
a tangled tropical forest, and with the 
gayly illuminated bird-nest lanterns 
shedding their soft phosphorescent 
light through the semi-darkness! How- 
ever wretched and poor the little cot- 
tage may be, for the time being it loses 
its squalidness and is transformed into 
a fairy palace. 

But even more wonderful are _ the 
miniature house and grounds of the 
gardener-bird, hidden away in the 
depths of some forest in far-away 
Papua. In this case the architectural 
ana artistic genius of the bird is not 
expended upon the nest itself, which is 
a very commonplace affair, but finds 
scope elsewhere. One traveller, who 
had discredited the stories of the na- 
tives regarding the bird, gave the mat- 
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ter the most rigid and careful investi- 
gation, and asa result declared the 
work of the gardener-bird to be one of 
the most extraordinary facts in natural 
history. 

According to this naturalist, De Bes- 
sari, the bird-artist selects a level spot 
on which is growing a shrub with a 
stalk about the thickness of a walking- 
cane. This is made the central pillar 
of the edifice, and serves, at about two 
feet from the ground, to fasten the 
framework of the roof to. It is held 
firmly in place by an embankment of 
moss built up around the root. After 
the framework is formed, other stems 
are woven in and out until a water- 
proof roof is made. Then a gallery is 
constructed, running around the _ in- 
terior of the edifice. When completed 
the whole structure is three feet or 
more in diameter at the base, is tent- 
shaped, and has a large arched opening 
for a doorway. 

Around the house are artistically ar- 
ranged grounds, made green and lawn- 
like by being covered with patches of 
moss brought hither for the purpose. 
Bright-colored flowers and fruits and 
fungi are disposed about the premises; 
and even brilliant-hued insects.are cap- 
tured and placed here and there on the 
grounds to add to their attractiveness. 
The inner gallery of the house is also 
decorated with these bright objects, 
which are removed and replaced as 
they fade. Moreover, and with evident 
design, the material of which the house 
is built is a species of orchid which re- 
tains its freshness for a very long time. 

And all this elaborate work and skill 
is for the purpose of having a common 
meeting-place for social intercourse. 
The nest itself of the sober-colored lit- 
tle bird is placed at a distance from the 
highly decorated public house and 
grounds, and, as already stated, is a 
very commonplace affair. 

From “ Bird Artists,”” By Frank H. Sweet. 





From The Cosmopolitan. 

THE STAR OF THE JAPANESE STAGE. 
Danjuro practically acts each day 
during the season or life of a play from 
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ten in the morning until dusk in the 
evening—that is, he is on and off the 
stage during those hours. Though his 
hours are longer, he is not subject to 
the same amount of strain that an 
European actor, taking a leading part, 
would undergo from eight till eleven in 
the evening. The movement is slower, 
some plays lasting all day, the situa- 
tions far apart, while the climax and 
dialogues dawdle along in truly delight- 
ful Oriental fashion. Why be in a 
hurry? The Japanese comes to the 
theater expecting to stay. Between the 
acts innumerable swift-footed waiters 
of both sexes noiselessly run around 
with luncheon, tea, beer and cigarettes, 
all of which are served in the tiny 
boxes, which hold from four to six 
people. To watch the occupants of 
these boxes is half the fun of the Jap- 
anese theatre. The _ serious-lookinz, 
sallow-complexioned men, in their 
sombre, bluish-grey gowns, form a de- 
cided contrast to the gay little butter- 
flies, in the brightest and most pic- 
turesque of costumes, fluttering at their 
side. And the coiffure of the latter, 
black as shining anthracite, decorated 
with dangling blossoms, and built up 
with such exquisite skill that the height 
and dimensions are nothing short of 
alarming to the uninitiated. Yet, like 
the modern sky-scrapers, they do not 
seem to fall down. The family parties 
at the Japanese theatres are brimful of 
jollity. In fact, good nature and fun 
reign supreme between the acts, but 
the signal for the play to begin brings 
the audience, especially the women, 
trotting back again. In they come 
from the several doors, noiselessly pat- 
tering along the highly-polished “flow- 
ery-ways,” over which the actors are 
soon to tread, into the little four-by- 
four boxes, where they sink dowa upon 
their heels, prepared to give undivided 
attention to the measured action of the 
play. 

Strange and odd as all the performers 
and the people seem at first, upon be- 
coming more familiar with the Japan- 
ese theatre, it is easy to appreciate the 
excellent quality of much of the acting 
and the consummate skill displayed in 
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the stage effects. True, the methods 
are different. Thus, for example, the 
entrance and exit of the actors from 
the front of the house, through the 
audience, strike the uninitiated as pe- 
culiar and, with the other curious dif- 
ferences, have the effect of distracting 
the mind from the acting; but once get 
used to these unusual proceedings, and 
its fine quality is apparent. Danjuro is 
one of the most remarkable actors I 
have ever seen. He ranks with Irving, 
Booth and Salvini. His range of char- 
acters seem greater than his illustrious 
European contemporaries, including, as 
they do, not only youth and age, priest 
and soldier, acrobat and schoolmaster, 
but the impersonation of female parts, 
which Danjuro renders with consum- 
mate skill. During my stay in Japan I 
had an opportunity of seeing Danjuro 
in many parts. To-day he appears as a 
handsome, dashing warrior, flashing a 
sword, on horseback; to-morrow as a 
devout priest, with shaven head. His 
make-up is simply perfect. A powerful 
and spiritual princess in one play, Dan- 
juro astonishes you with his royal yet 
feminine bearing, and in another thrills 
you as the chief character in the mag- 
nificent attire of a courtesan, going 
through with the heavy geta, which is 
called the hachimonji ni aruku (figure 
of eight walking). Japanese plays are 
not infrequently laid in the Yoshiwara. 
The most gorgeous spectacular drama I 
witnessed while in Japan, and in some 
respects the most unique performance 
I ever saw in any country, was a new 
play by Fukuchi Gen-ichiro. In_ this 
drama Danjuro takes the leading part. 
The costumes surpass anything that I 
ever saw on the stage, and their cost, 
even in Japan, must have been enor- 
mous. The procession, as the leading 
characters slowly passed through the 
audience on the “flowery way,” or ele- 
vated walk running from the stage to 
the front of the theatre, suggested the 
stately cavalcade at the coronation of 
an Eastern potentate rather than the 
annual cherry-blossom festivals of the 
Yoshiwara. This mode of entrance for 
a man of Danjuro’s age involves a mar- 
vellous bit of acrobatic acting. Clad in 


magnificent stuffs, stiff with embroid- 
ery of gold and cascades of crystals, 
and wearing the high geta or wooden 
shoes—practically short stilts, without 
firm bracing—he advances, describing 
first with his right and then with his 
left foot a clean semi-circle, forming 
the figure eight, as a skater does on the 
outer edge. I have read several de- 
scriptions of the real cherry-blossom 
festival, as formerly witnessed in the 
Yoshiwara; but for costly gorgeousness 
and rich costumes, the procession, as 
put on the stage of Danjuro’s theatre, 
with the old actor in the réle of the 
most beautiful woman, certainly sur- 
passes, in bewildering effect, any of 
these accounts. 

From “Japan's Stage and Greatest Actor.” By 

Kobert P. Porter. 





From Harper’s Magazine 

AT THE HUNGARIAN EXPOSITION. 

You are surprised, doubtless, at the 
surroundings I have described—the 
eafé, the guests, the wide, gayly 
thronged street. You had an idea that 
Hungary was one of the out-of-the-way 
places of the earth, inhabited by stroll- 
ing gypsy bands playing on queer in- 
struments; that it was browsed over 
by herds of goats and sheep attended 
by barelegged shepherd-boys blowing 
Pan-pipes. You fancied, perhaps, that 
its only productions were certain 
brands of mineral waters of highly pro- 
nounced and widely advertised medi- 
cinal properties, or odd varieties of 
silver bangles and girdles worn by 
male and female peasants shod in high 
boots, into which are tucked trousers 
of unusual width and looseness. 

If you have thought none of these 
things, I frankly confess that I have. 

Before I had been in Buda-Pesth 
many hours, however, I felt my pre- 
conceived notions vanish. I walked 
out upon the wide boulevard, the 
Andrissy-iit, and, with a bewilder- 
ment that never left me while I was in 
Hungary, looked back at the Café 
Drechsler, where I had just dined—a 











really superb building of light stone in- 
crusted with carvings and decorated by 
life-sized statues. Further progress up 
the Andrfssy-iit increased my wonder- 
ing admiration. In almost every block 
It found other spacious cafés, ablaze 
with lights and thronged with other 
gayly dressed people—not in impossible 
baggy trousers and boots, but in 
French bonnets and Worth dresses— 
all sipping their coffee as they listened 
to the weird strains of Tzigany music, 
with its hesitating notes, intricate cres- 
cendoes, and nervous soarings—a musi¢ 
so infectious and inspiring that hardly 
a slipper was still. Every now and 
then I came upon an octagon, whicn 
widened the broad thoroughfare into 2 
“place” with a Hungarian name all z's 
and c’s, surrounded by great apart- 
ment-houses and hotels, their broken 
roof-lines massed against the sky in 
picturesque effects so different from 
those produced by the endless man- 
sards of Paris in their never-varying 
height. Still further up the street were 
the lights of spacious city villas, with 
gardens and big trees, while at the very 
end, a sweep of a half-circle, its diam- 
eter-line marked by a series of towers 
hung with banners and festooned with 
myriads of colored lanterns—was the 
main gate of the exposition. 

Night is not the best time to judge 
of an exhibition of this kind, I said to 
myself as I paused. Night is too for- 


giving; its masses of shadows conceal 
too tenderly. Night is never really 


honest. Even its artificial high lights 
add to the sins of its kindly deception. 

The glimpses that I caught through 
the wide entrance of the main gate 
were, to be sure, all inviting. There 
were vistas of winding gravelled walks, 
ablaze with electric lights, and _ sten- 
cilled here and there with the black 
shadows of overbending trees outlined 
against the sky; avenues of great mar- 
ble palaces fretted over with Oriental 
tracery, and ending in broad flights of 
steps guarded by big bronze figures; 
clusters of magnificent domes, min- 
arets, and towers. 

But my better judgment and my 
former experiences taught me to weigh 
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these effects before giving rein to my 
enthusiasm. I knew something of the 
power of the gas-man and of the scenic 
painter. The same tricks I had seen 
played elsewhere were being used here, 
except that this background was the 
deep blue of the starlit night, instead of 
the canvas drop of the stage. Many an 
architectural sham, all of painted 
boards or deceptive plaster, could be 
concealed, I knew, by a well-hung lan- 
tern or the shadow of a_ well-draped 
flag, while minor details could be none 
the less cleverly managed. Only a 
year before, in Vienna, one night, I had 
seen my own beloved Venice so charm- 
ingly reproduced, with its canals, gondo- 
las, old palaces, and quaint streets, that 
I was fool enough to believe the very 
pigeons on the window-sills were sound 
asleep, until I examined them the next 
day in broad daylight, and found them 
but lumps of painted clay. 

Yet, for all my better judgment, I 
walked on here at Buda-Pesth, looking 
about me in wonder, gazing up at the 
myriads of lifeless flags hanging limp 
in the soft night air, until I found my- 
self opposite the little kiosk, beyond 
which no human soul could pass with- 
out losing half a crown—none except 
beatified directors, royal families, and 
holders of season tickets. 

“How many tickets shall I take out 
of this twenty-mark gold piece?’ asked 
the young lady, in very good French. 

“One this time, if you please;”’ and I 
passed in, with nineteen marks leit in 
my pocket, 

I came upon one building, to be sure, 
which puzzled me, even in the glamour 
of the twinkling lights—or, rather, one 
group of buildings. They were built 
on the margin of the lake, and were 
reached by the sanded plank and 
painted portcullis. The first story was 
genuine—at least so I thought; for I am 
mechanic enough to know good ma- 
sonry when I see it, even in the dark, 
and the turning of the groined arches, 
all in honest red brick stained by age, 
savored more of the trowel than of the 
brush. But the top courses, I was sure, 
were of canvas and cheap boards. 
This building had its full revenge on 
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me the next day, when I caught the 

morning light glinting on its shingles of 

real slate. 

From “The Hungarian Millennium.” By F. 
Hopkinson Smith. 





From The Forum. 

INSTABILITY IN AMERICAN PUBLIC LIFE. 

The necessity for considering local- 
ity in the selection of persons for high 
national offices embarrasses the Amer- 
ican people at every step. No man, 
with rare exception, can have any con- 
siderable opportunity for public ser- 
vice, although he may be in accord with 
an overwhelming majority of his coun- 
trymen, unless he also happen to be in 
accord with the locality in which he 
dwells. When Mr. Webster was Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. Choate was the un- 
disputed head of the American bar, un- 
less Mr. Webster himself were to be ex- 
cepted. It might easily have happened 
that, at the same time, the man of all 
others in the country fitted for Secre- 
tary of the Treasury would also have 
dwelt in Boston; or the fittest persons 
for these three offices might have been 
found living together in New York 
City; yet it would never have done to 
make Choate Attorney-General, or Ab- 
bott Lawrence Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, while Webster was in the Depart- 
ment of State. I suppose it would 
scarcely cause a remark if the three 
most important men in the English 
Cabinet dwelt next door to each other 
in London, or had adjoining estates in 
the country. In England an able pub- 
lic man can be elected to the House of 
Commons from any part of the three 
kingdoms. If he be valuable to his 
party, he is entirely independent of the 
influence of any one constituency. He 
can be kept in service for his whole life 
if his party need him. This renders an 
able man who is valuable to his party 
entirely independent of the influence of 
the local constituency. Thus every 
able Englishman is sure of continued 
public service. The careers of Daniel 
Webster, Henry Clay, and Charles 
Sumner would have been impossible, 


had they happened to dwell in cities or 
districts opposed to them in opinion. 
New York is the greatest city in the 
United States. William M. Evarts was 
for many years the foremost living ad- 
vocate. Yet his national service, so far 
as it was dependent on a seat in either 
House of Congress, lasted but six years. 
Take the list of the great lawyers of 
the United States to-day. See how 
many of them, who, if they were En- 
glishmen, would be assured of a perma- 
nent place in public life, are almost 
wholly debarred from an opportunity 
of political usefulness by the accident 
of residence. 


There is not a man in the country to- 
day who is secure of an opportunity for 
official service lasting more than six 
years ahead, excepting a judge. There 
are probably not ten men out of the 
Senate of the United States who have a 
reasonable expectation of a term even 
so long. Now this insecurity and brev- 
ity in the term of public service make 
the American statesman impatient and 
in a hurry to accomplish his public pur- 
poses. If he be ambitious, he must 
hasten to make his mark. If he have 
at heart some great measure for the 
public good, he must accomplish it 
while he has the power. He must 
make hay while the sun shines. He 
must work while it is day; for the 
night cometh wherein no man can 
work. This hurry is in strange con- 
trast with the quiet and deliberate se- 
curity of the Englishman. It puts us 
at a great disadvantage in legislation 
and administration. 

This disadvantage is especially man}- 
fest in our diplomacy. The Ameri- 
can Secretary of State is eager to sign 
his name to a treaty, and the Ameri- 
can ambassador or minister, to get the 
credit of some accomplishment for his 
country’s advantage before the curtain 
shall fallon him. If he beginsa negotia- 
tion and do not get through with it, if 
the negotiation be not a failure, he him- 
self, at any rate, is a failure. How this 
delivers us into the hands of the quiet, 
secure, patient, steady Englishman, 
who knows that if the thing be not 
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done this year, it will be done in some 
future year, and expects to be there 
himself to do it. 

This want of security in public office, 
this hurry to make a mark, make the 
American statesman ambitious to ef- 
fect some reform, or find and create 
some issue that does not arise natu- 
rally of itself. So political parties, or 
restless and energetic men who are 
elected to Congress or State Legisla- 
tures, are constantly seeking some new 
line in which they can take a lead be- 
fore they are retired. Plenty of exam- 
ples could be given. The scheme for 
biennial elections in Massachusetts al- 
ways seemed to me to have no founda- 
tion in any real popular desire, but 
only in the desire to secure an issue. 
Now the Englishman who, if he be fit 
for it, is assured of his place in the 
country’s service, is in no hurry. The 
American must act, or some other actor 
will take his place. The Englishman 
ean wait. England can wait. England 
is in no hurry. She can watch always 
her opportunity to take advantage of 
her antagonists, 


the impatience of 
This great chess-player, since she be- 
came the first power in Europe, after 
the fall of Napoleon in 1818, has made 


few false moves. Other countries 
scold at her, and revile her, and cuarge 
her with perfidy. But she bides her 
time. She keeps her eye steadfastly 
upon her object. In the main, I think 
the charge of duplicity against her is 
without foundation. If she gets the 
advantage of her antagonists, it is tueir 
own fault and not hers. 
From “ Statesmanship in England and in the 
United States.” By Senator George F. Hoar, 





From The North American Review. 
THE “ VORTEX” OF FICTION. 

Fashion grows with what it feeds on, 
and unquestionably the extreme vogue 
of this particular kind of book, the 
prose story, has drawn into its vortex 
many talents which had no original 
tendency in that direction. For ex- 
ample, Stevenson, manifestly born to 
be an essayist and perhaps a philoso- 
pher, was dragged, as a magnet draws a 
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needle, to the irresistible rock of story- 
telling, and “Treasure Island,” begun as 
a joke for a boy’s newspaper, was 
made the pioneer of a series of tales to 
which the author’s exquisite style gave 
the persistence of literature. In Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward a most accomplished 
literary critic has been lost to us; in Mr. 
George Moore a candid student of soci- 
ology; in Mr. Stanley Weyman a his- 
torian of the scheol of Robertson. 
Among the departments of literary 
energy which are now the most neg- 
lected is scientific philosophy of the 
sort so brilliantly illustrated by two of 
the great men who have disappeared 
since 1888, by Tyndall and Huxley. 
The class of writer which they repre- 
sented, the pioneer in physical dis- 
covery, who is also a splendid popular 
exponent, combining accurate research 
with the exercise of imagination and 
style, has ceased to exist in England. 
Mr. Wells might have risen in it to the 
highest consideration, but he prefers to 
tell little horrible stories about mon- 
sters. On all sides we may see, and we 
ought not to see without acute alarm, 
the finer talents being drawn from the 
arduous exercises to which nature in- 
tended to devote them to the facile 
fields of fiction. 

The result of all this is that, to an ex- 
tent which ought to occasion all serious 
observers no little alarm, the great read- 
ing public is rapidly becoming unable to 
assimilate any ideas at all, and to appre- 
ciate impressions it requires to have 
them presented to it in the form of a 
story. The multitude of readers grows 
every hour, but with these masses those 
individuals become fewer and fewer 
who are able to follow the pathways of 
thought without the help of knowing 
what Edwin did and what Angelina 
wore. Specialists push the subdivision 
of observations about fact to an even 
more extreme nicety; but they only ad- 
dress other specialists. The rest of the 
world prefers to take its information 
and its excitement from two sources of 
entertainment, the newspaper and the 
novel. It is almost certain that if 
“Modern Painters” or “The Grammar 
of Assent” or even “The History of 
Civilization” had been published within 
the last ten years, it would have 
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scarcely attracted any attention at all, 
outside a narrow circle. It is more than 
probable that Buckle and Newman if 
not Mr. Ruskin, would have resigned 
themselves to the inevitable, and have 
tried to present their views and convic- 
tions in the form of tales. 

From * Ten Years of English Literature.” By 

Edmund Gosse. 





From Scribner’s Magazine. 
THE HEALTH OF COLLEGE WOMEN. 

The health of the college woman 
leaves something to be desired. But it 
is Americanitis rather than the college 
education that is to blame. American- 
itis may be defined as the desire to “get 
on,” regardless of everything else. It 
is Americanitis that prompts. the 
farmer’s daughter to get a college edu- 
cation and make opportunities for her- 
self better than those her mother and 
father had before her. Therefore she 
goes to a small college, in a small town, 
with a preparatory department at- 
tached, where she often begins her edu- 
cation as a “junior prep.” She fur- 
nishes a single room in which she, and 
often a room-mate, study, sleep, eat, 
make their clothes, and sometimes do 
their laundering. She keeps up in her 
studies, joins a choral class, a literary 
society, and the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association; goes to chapel once a 
day and twice on Sunday—and very 
often falls in love and “gets engaged” 
besides. At the beginning of her senior 
year she breaks down. She ought to. 
It’s the very least she can do out of re- 
spect to herself as a human being. 

The situation is but little changed in 
the larger and richer colleges, where the 
great proportion of the undergraduates 
are poor girls, the daughters of clergy- 
men, or missionaries, or business men 
in moderate circumstances; girls to 
whom their education is the means to 
an end, bread and butter and bonnets 
for themselves, certainly; and perhaps 
a college education for a younger 
brother or sister. Once in college an 
ambitious girl gets into a swim of things 
she wants to do. Besides the fifteen to 


twenty recitations a week, without 
which her craving for knowledge can- 
not be satisfied, she finds a world of 
smaller interests with which she seri- 
ously identifies herself or as seriously 
lets alone. There are the Philolethians 
or the Idlers, and the Colonial Dances, 
and the concerts, and the Shakespeare 
Clubs, and the lectures, and all the com- 
plexities of new thoughts and new per- 
sonal relations, all of which this tense 
young woman wishes to take at a gulp, 
as great opportunities of life, and with 
a solemnity that defeats their very end. 
This is perhaps not unnatural while so 
many of our American girls have still 
to seek their culture otherwhere than in 
their own homes, the while they are still 
too young to realize that not what they 
acquire, but what they enjoy, is at once 
the test and the measure of their cul- 
ture. 

Co-ordinate with Americanitis as in- 
terfering with the health of the under- 
graduate is her inheritance of what I 
should like to call, if nobody objects, 
Johnealvinitis—meaning that contempt 
for the body which is, let us hope, the 
last outcropping of those old Puritan 
ancestors of ours, who prayed as if they 
had lost their souls, and ate as if they 
had lost their bodies. I am very sure of 
this because I have watched the under- 
graduate eat, and she eats badly. She 
chooses her fooa apparently from pure 
eaprice or from a personal idiosyncrasy 
that ought to be reformed. Doubtless 
she knows very well, having learned it 
in the laboratory, that proper nutrition 
is secured only by the combination of 
certain food substances in certain pro- 
portion; nevertheless, she makes her 
luncheon of bread and butter and tea, 
and pie, if she feels like it, and her din- 
ner of a soup and a salad. There is still 
much to be done, you see, in educating 
the gustatory instincts of the college 
woman, as undoubtedly there is still 
room for improvement in the composi- 
tion and preparation of the daily bills 
of fare, even in our largest and richest 
colleges. When, to the elemental edu- 
eation in cookery which the ideal col- 
lege for women is going to supply, there 
is established, also, a chair of gastron- 
omy for the education of the American 
palate, and the elevation of the Ameri- 
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can mind to an appreciation of the dig- 
nity of cooking as a science and of eat- 
ing as a fine art, such an affront to the 
educated palate wiil no longer be 
possible as was recently set before an 
honored Englishwoman in one of our 
most important women’s colleges. It 
was a Sunday-night “tea” at six o’clock, 
after a heavy midday dinner, and it 
consisted of hot biscuits, cold sardines, 
hot chocolate, stewed cherries and 
chocolate cake. 

Surely the ability to detect with ap- 
preciation the subtle blending of an ex- 
quisite sauce, or the flavor of a salad, or 
the power of making a harmonious 
composition of companionable savors in 
a single meal, is as distinctly a result 
and a test of culture as the appreciation 
of the eye in painting, or the ear in 
music, while the ability to set forth a 
suave and delicate dish as the product 
of one’s own skill possibly contributes 
as much to the sum of good in the world 
as a moderately bad translation of a 
German pessimist, or even a new mani- 
festation in philanthropic possibilities. 
Supposing, for a moment, that the com- 
ing century were to have in it the seeds 
of a new Carlyle, it might be considered 
a service to mankind if some college 
woman could contrive to give us the 
philosopher without the dyspepsia. 
From “The Woman By Helen 
Watterson Moody. 


Collegian.” 





From The Popular Science Monthly. 
*“ COURTIERS OF DEMOCRACY.” 

Nothing could be more indicative of 
the fact that democracy as a form of 
political government is only a form of 
despotism than the exhibition of certain 
traits otherwise inexplicable and ab- 
surd. As the heir of the irresponsible 
one and the few, it arrogates to itself 
their attributes of divinity, and like 
them exacts from its subjects a slavish 
homage and obedience. Although Aris- 
totle said that in a democracy “a people 
knowing itself to be king assumes all 
his pretensions,” the truth has yet to be 
learned and acted upon. “The modes of 
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addressing the multitude, writes 
Maine, after describing democracy a 
second time as monarchy inverted, “are 
the same as the modes of addressing 
kings.” “O king, live forever,” said the 
Oriental courtier as he approached his 
irresponsible master. “The voice of 
the people is the voice of God,” cries the 
courtier of democracy. “Your ascent to 
power,” exclaims an American Bos- 
suet, addressing the Grand Monarch of 
the New World, “proceeded as _ uni- 
formly and majestically as the laws of 
being, and was as certain as the decrees 
of eternity.” How the obsequious prac- 
tices of despotic states have been re- 
vived under popular government has 
not escaped the attention of Mr. Godkin. 
“In talking on such subjects as the cur- 
rency with a view of enlightening the 
people,” he says, “skilful orators are 
very careful to repudiate all pretense of 
knowing anything more about the mat- 
ter than their hearers.” But they must 
do more than that; they must represent 
their hearers as omniscient. “When,” 
said an orator in the last presidential 
campaign, discussing the most complex 
of political issues, “I see a person who 
says it is too difficult for the people, I 
find some one who says it is too deep for 
him. No question is too deep for the 
people.” Had any sycophant of Nero's 
time pretended to more knowledge than 
the tyrant himself, he would have lost 
his life. In these days of humane so- 
cieties, however, the penalty is less 
severe but not less summary. Howls of 
derision and certain defeat await the 
suitor for popular favor that neglects 
to burn the incense so pleasing to the 
many, and dares to say that they not 
only do wrong but often do most griev- 
ous wrong; that universal suffrage, 
however lauded as a cure for political 
and social ills, never insures the choice 
of the most fit to rule; that there is a 
great deal of ignorance and crime that 
masquerades under the name of democ- 
racy. As well might the scoffer at the 
divine right of kings or the infallibility 
of popes two centuries ago have ex- 
pected to be received with honor and 
cordiality at the Vatican or the palace 
of Versailles. 

From “The Despotism of Democracy.” 

Franklin Smith. 


” 


By 
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From McClure’s Magazine. 
GIBSON’S PICTURES OF ENGLISH LIFE. 


Mr. Gibson is most commendably 
jealous for his pretty girls; he knows that 
they have much to give, and would not 
have them give it unworthily. He finds 
for them very handsome young men, 
fine fellows who worship them as they 
deserve, and he is roused to an unusual 
directness of indignation when they 
play false to themselves and go hunting 
after money, rank, and such-like snares. 
His pencil is never more relentless than 
in depicting the husband in such a 
match, with his lined, wrinkled, pimpled 
face, wicked as old Lord Methuselah’s 
in Thackeray. Alas! I fear that in Mr. 
Gibson’s mind this person is only too 
often a fellow-countryman of mine. 
But I will not charge him with national 
jealousy. I applaud and beg leave to 
share an indignation so well warranted 
and so true an evidence of reverence for 
that whose betrayal it rebukes; and to 
be more indignant in proportion as the 
lady is more beautiful, though, indeed, 
it may not be logic, is surely mere 
humanity. Mr. Gibson is as con- 
vinced a prophet of love as any ro- 
mancer of them all; neither wealth nor 
splendor nor even (as the tragic figure 
in his “Nothing but Fame” reminds us) 
glory can be allowed to fill its place. 
When Mr. Gibson deals with love, his 
pictures, closely as they reflect modern 
and every-day life, are in fact on the 
plane and in the temper of romance. 
We have the simple, joyous, intense 
love of well-conditioned and comely 
young people for one another, a love 
that is sound and abides; this he ex- 
tracts from the complexities of society 
and exhibits with the simplicity of ro- 
mance, almost with the single-hearted- 
ness of poetry. 

But to stop here would be to do sore 
injustice to the range and versatility of 
Mr. Gibson’s talent, and in an English- 
man would betray a special ingratitude; 
for he has crossed the seas to tell us 
what we are like, and has carried out his 
task in many drawings of very remark- 
able acuteness. I have before me the 
drawing entitled “In a London Thea- 
tre.” A man and his wife sit in the 
back row of the stalls; behind them is 
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the crowded and ebullient front bench 
of the pit. Here we have an admirable 
variety of types; but to my mind the 
cream of the picture is the man and 
woman in the stalls. The man is of the 
professional classes, probably a lawyer; 
he is not handsome, but he’s very clean; 
he has practical ability, but the play 
does not quite appeal to him; his 
solidity, just bordering on stolidity, 
makes him an admirable specimen of 
a large and very valuable class of his 
fellow-countrymen. Yet the woman is, 
as it seems to me, even a greater tri- 
umph. In her there is no touch at all of 
caricature; and I feel that I have 
known thousands of her. She is pleas- 
ing to look at, not pretty; capable in her 
way as her husband is in his, but very 
little more poetic than he; she holds 
strongly the received opinions of her 
sex, position, and time; sheis very 
orderly; even dress is with her not an 
unscrupulous passion, but only a pre- 
occupation necessarily and properly 
very engrossing. Really, I do not think 
that any other single figure could cover 
and sum up more that is characteristic 
of English life and society and of what 
is perhaps the prevailing temper of mind 
in England. Then look at the picture 
of the “Drawing-Room” (“Her First 
Glimpse of Royalty”). My duty has 
never called me to a Drawing-Room, 
and consequently I have not been; but 
obviously it must be just like that. I 
will not give any reasons for this 
opinion, but content myself with re- 
marking how effectively the artist, 
again with nothing that can be called 
earicature, indeed with an obvious 
fidelity, yet brings out and exhibits the 
humor of the scene and extorts smiles 
from the loyalest lips. It is no flattery 
to say that Mr. Gibson’s inspiration and 
skill enable him to interpret to us in 
England the society that we know, even 
as he reveals to us the society of his 
own land; he catches the spiritual es- 
sence of a lord chamberlain with no less 
certainty taan that with which he sets 
before us the hard-bitten man of dollars 
whose pretty daughter is his only 
apology to a world out of which he has 
grown monstrously rich. 

From “ Mr. C. D. Gibson on Love and Life.” By 

Anthony Hope. 
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A HUNT-SUPPER IN OLD VIRGINIA, 

It was a good-sized hall, rather than 
the ordinary dining-chamber in which 
the guests of Colonel and Madam Poyth- 
ress met presently for supper. The 
rafters, carved door tops, heavy win- 
dow frames and floor, were of native 
woods, the polished furniture of pon- 
derous mahogany. Around the walls 
hung family portraits interspersed 
with antlers, deer heads and fox 
masks, with the brushes of many a 
Reynard fallen a prize to the colonel's 
skill and daring horsemanship. To the 
hall proper had been left the fowling- 
pieces, whips, fishing-rods, and other 
numerous implements of a sportsman’s 
craft. 

At intervals between the dames and 
eavaliers who posed and simpered in 
their frames, hung beautiful triple- 


branched sconces of virgin silver, each 
with its spray of laurel leaves, holding 
candles made of myrtle-berry wax, 2s 
did also the silver Corinthian columns, 
ranged upon mantel-shelf and 


side- 
board. The wide fireplace, having ac- 
complished its winter duty of consum- 
ing many cords of crackling hickory, 
contained, to-night, a brave array of 
boughs of honey-locust, white thorn, 
smoke tree, and other flowering shrubs 
of the season; India bowls and long- 
necked glasses stuffed with garden 
flowers, being elsewhere disposed 
about the room. The decorations had 
been the task of the daughters of the 
house, now re-enforced by a bevy of 
young female visitors; misses, sev- 
erally - blonde, brunette, tall, short, 
plump, slim, merry, or sentimental, 
who appeared to be all reckoned as 
scions of the family tree, and to have 
been engaged in taking siestas in prep- 
aration for the evening’s gaiety. The 
entire company came together in re- 
sponse to the gay clangor of a bell 
rung in a turret beside the kitchen 
door, at the exact moment when the 
chief cook felt of a mind to serve the 
banquet! 

Upon two long tables, too sturdy of 
make to resent any weight of food by 
“groaning” under it, were spread, upon 


dishes of silver, and of old Canton 
blue, a variety of fish, flesh, and fowl, 
for the most part the product of home 
raising or taking. Hams, turkeys, 
fowls, the chicken pies of which 
Madam Poythress held secret the in- 
herited recipe, oysters, crabs, baked 
shad, cutlets of sturgeon with cream- 
sauce, vegetables, pasties, made dishes, 
a mighty round of cold spiced beef, ful- 
filled to the amused Flower the ecstane 
prophecy of Keys. 

Awaiting their turn upon the side- 
board stood a congeries of vessels of 
cut-glass, enshrining such sweets as 
floating island, jellies, custards, sylla- 
bub, jam tarts, iced cakes, and pre- 
serves. Small wonder the eyes of the 
little black boys—who, when not en- 
gaged in abstractedly offering at the 
elbows of the guests hot cakes of 
wheaten flour or corn-meal, remained 
in a dado around the lower wall—gog- 
gled incessantly with joy. 

To quench the abundant thirst of the 
revellers were passed flagons of ale 
and home-pressed cider, while Madeira 
and Bordeaux circled in dusty bottles; 
and in front of madam, the hostess, 
who in her smart gown of scarlet satin 
flowered tabby with ruffles and 
cap of Brussels lace, looked—and knew 
it—like an expanded elder sister of her 
girls—stood a tall Grecian urn of silver 
containing coffee. Such was a tide- 
water hunt-supper of the period; and 
in this instance, the homely plenty was 
enhanced, at the outset of the feast, by 
high spirits and a lively interchange of 
wit. 

Flower, who, by some happy shuf- 
fling of the cards, found himself placed 
next to Miss Betty, was struck dumb 
by the girl’s imperial beauty. Her 
bronzed hair, turned back over a roll 
from her forehead, was adorned be- 
hind one tiny ear with a crimson rose 
set in its own green leaves. Her white 
throat was a column clasped with 
pearls. The shoulders issuing from the 
Mechlin ruffles of her low-cut azure 
gown revealed curves and texture of 
unrivalled loveliness. In her eyes, and 
upon her smiling mouth, he discerned-- 
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or thought he did—every grace wedded 
to every virtue known to womanhooi. 
And as he and she, both young and 
handsome and elate, wavered together, 
talked in low tones, exchanged confi- 
dences, the aroma of her youth, the 
music of her voice, finished the capti- 
vation her beauty had begun. From 
his seat far away down at the end of 
the other table, where certain shy 
squires and poor relations had seemed 
naturally to gravitate together, Rolfe 
saw and took heed of a state of things, 
to which he was at least reasonably 
well accustomed. Whatever might 
have been its effect upon the imagina- 
tion of a hopeless lover, the company 
at large regarded as a foregone conclu- 
sion this little side-show between Miss 
Betty and the handsome Englishman. 
They would have considered it some- 
thing abnormal had not their champion 
belle set out at once to make a slave 
of an entirely new young man. That 
Geoffrey’s heart would go upon Betty’s 
string was as much a matter of course, 
as that gory scalps should have 
adorned the tent poles of Betty’s ances- 
tors. The consolidated neighborhood 
would, in short, have considered 
itself defrauded of a _ prerogative, 
had not Miss Poythress come into her 
own. 

At the right hand of Madam Poyth- 
ress sat, of course, her distinguished 
neighbor from Mount Vernon. The 
seat on Colonel Washington’s other 
side was occupied by a little lady in 
white muslin with a cherry top-knot, 
who turned on her tall comrade the 
looks bestowed by the sunflower upon 
the sun. So far_in Matoaca’s short 
life, she had always arrogated to her- 
self especial possession of her hero 
when at their house, where it was a 
thing understood that she was wanted 
to bear the colonel company. While 
she prattled in his ear about the farms, 
the gardens, the black people, the stock 
and poultry-yards of Mount Vernon 
and Vue de l’Eau, from his lips and 
eyes the spirit of tender tolerance for 
her petty chronicles of rural life was 
never absent. Madam Poythress, who 
was generally subdued by Colonel 
Washington’s reserve, and Miss Betty, 
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who of him alone in all her world felt 
a little bit afraid, often owned them- 
selves relieved when, their duties to 
the great man of the neighborhood fut- 
filled, they could leave him to be en- 
tertained by May. 

On the present occasion, Madam 
Poythress came even sooner than usual 
to the end of her conversation together 
with the colonel. So abstracted, pre- 
occupied, was he, that she found her- 
self pitying her “poor, dear friend Mar- 
tha, that was condemned to sit at meat 
three hundred and sixty-five times a 
year, opposite so glum a countenance.” 
Even May failed, to-night, to win from 
him more than a grave smile or an in- 
dulgent monosyllable,—till, at last, the 
young girl, with tactful sympathy, 
forebore to talk, and contented herself 
with watching that his plate was well 
supplied with all the dainties on the 
board. 

As Madam Poythress surveyed her 
liberal feast, secretly conscious that 
no woman in the neighborhood couid 
have set a hunt-supper to equal it, she 
became aware that others beside 
Colonel Washington were passing 
under the influence of some spell of 
anxiety or care. Faces, ordinarily as 
cheerful as they were familiar, showed 
the strain of trying to keep up pleasant 
table talk. Their appetites. satisfied, 
her guests, with one accord, haa _ re- 
lapsed into duets of conversation of an 
evidently depressing character. It 
must be—it could be nothing else, but 
Madam _ Poythress’ béte-noire—those 
tiresome politics! 

She glanced at the other table, pre- 
sided over by her faithful henchman, 
the tutor, Mr. Nimrod Snow, a lively, 
dried-up little gentleman, always to be 
depended on to crack jokes, tell stories, 
or sing songs in a sweet, wire-drawn 
tenor voice, when it was desirable to 
make a party “go.” But even Snow (a 
devoted son of the mother-country, 
who having for some years taught the 
Colonial young idea how to _ shoot, 
looked forward to soon going home to 
take orders in the Church) wore a per- 
turbed countenance, and was engaged 
in hot discussion with Mr. Ffoliot, a 
taciturn squire, upon a theme surely 
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political, since Mr. Ffoliot knew how 
to talk nothing else! 

Turning her eyes back to her own 
table, upon another one of her stand- 
bys, Parson Thorowgood, she beheld 
his kindly reverence (after a day's 
hunt, and a bottle of claret, always at 
his best, socially) actually scowling at 
one of his church-wardens, who was 
declaiming with vigor upon some 
point in which the parson plainly dif- 
fered with him. Straining her ears to 
listen, Madam Poythress caught, pass- 
ing between them, the ominous words: 
“Taxes,” “Stamp Act,” “Resistance,” 
that to her were as red rags to a bull. 

It was too vexatious! What a return 
to a hard-worked hostess, resting upon 
her laurels after a week’s preparation 
for this party that was meant to be as 
gay as the edibles were toothsome? 
Worse than all, the sweets, in shaking 
pyramids, in frothing bowls, in frosted 
shapes, were now passing from elbow 
to elbow almost unnoticed. Not so 
much as a glance at the works of art 
among them; not a note mentally taken 
to be transmitted to an enquiring 
spouse at home. Madam Poythress, in 
her heart, did not know whether to cry 
“Deuce take all politics!’ or “Deuce 
take these men!” 

Quite out of patience, she again had 
recourse to the silent neighbor on her 
right. 

“Politics! Politics!’ she said, with a 
girlish pout: “Ill vow, colonel, you 
seem to be the only man in this room 
who is not bothering about this eter- 
nal question of submission to the taxe-r. 
Don’t you agree with me that they are 
pushing it too far? Surely it is a sad, 
needless worry for our Virginian gen- 
tlemen to take upon themselves.” 

“I would to God it were needless, 
madam,” answered Washington, a 
sudden fire gleaming in his eye. 

“But, why, pray, can’t we go on as 
we've been doing all along, and leave 
such vexed questions to posterity 10 
Settle?” 

This enquiry, made during one of 
those lulls occurring sometimes in the 
conversation of a large mixed com- 
pany, that spread as if by general con- 
sent, was heard by many. Instinc- 
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tively all eyes turned to the personage 
addressed, and there was silence when 
he answered :— 

“Because, madam,” came in the fa- 
miliar tones on which those present 
had grown to depend for counsel,— 
tones unshaken by passion, yet in this 
instance fraught with passionate con- 
viction,—“we have no _ alternative. 
Either we Colonists must now assert 
our rights, or we must submit to every 
imposition that can be heaped upon us, 
till custom and use shall make us tame 
and abject slaves like the blacks we 
rule over.” 

The effect of this was remarkable. 
It was as if an electric shock had 
flashed around the board. Men, with 
kindling faces, stirred uneasily in their 
chairs. Simultaneously, Hugh Poyth- 
ress, the parson, Mr. Snow, one or 
two neighbors of .ory proclivities, and 
Captain Geoffrey Flower, sprang to 
their feet. 

The host, first to recover his self-con- 
trol, dropped upon his chair—an exam- 
ple followed by the others. Then, after 
orders to the servants behind him, who 
quickly dispersed to cireulate with 
fresh bottles of Burgundy, Colonel 
Poythress arose again, and, brimming 
glass in hand, stood in stately fashion 
before his guests. 

“Fill your glasses, ladies and gentle- 
men,” he said, with admirable grace; 
“I give you ‘His Majesty, the King!” 

“His Majesty, the King,” echoed the 
quiet voice of Washington. And up in 
the rafters, swelled by a score of stal- 
wart throats, rang the hearty toast, 
“To his Majesty, the King.” 

From “A Son of the Old Dominion.” By Mrs, 

Burton Harrison. Lamson, Wolffe & Company, 

Publishers. Price $1.50. 





A CARAVAN IN THE CONGO FOREST. 

It was composed as follows:— 

White officers and their servants; gun- 
bearers and porters; regular soldiers, 
and a certain number of additional por- 
ters to carry the extras which are indis- 
pensable to the health, well-being, and 
contentment of the men. The porters 
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carry all loads—including food, ammu- 
nition, and water—for the caravan en 
route, together with the loads pertain- 
ing to the special object of the expedi- 
tion, such as the forming of stations, ex- 
ploration, trade, or war. Most of the 
expeditions with which I was connected 
included all four elements. A few ex- 
tra men—such as a carpenter, black- 
smith, armorer, tailor, and cook—add 
largely to the general comfort; and all 
expeditions in Central Africa should be 
accompanicd by one or two hunters by 
trade, and at least half-a-dozen good 
canoe and general water men. Com- 
mandant Dhanis instituted a new de- 
parture in African travel by allowing 
every soldier to take his wife, or wives 
as the case might be, along with him; 
and even the porters were generally fol- 
lowed by their women. Only by per- 
sonal experience of caravan-travelling 
with and without women is it possible 
to realize the enormous advantages 
gained by allowing the men full liberty 
in this respect. Among the most indis- 
putable of these advantages is the 
avoidance of trouble with native vil- 
lages, or peoples, on the subject of 
women. The annoyance and danger 
due, despite the strictest discipline, to 
what every African traveller knows as 
“woman palaver” is practically done 
away with when the men are accom- 
panied by their wives. On the road, too, 
the women form extra porters—it being 
much easier for a soldier to carry his 
food, mat, cooking-pot, blanket, ammu- 
nition, and rifle, with a wife to help him; 
and if she has a servant or two in addi- 
tion, it makes things easier still for him. 
It must be borne in mind that among 
the races of which I am speaking the 
women are all used to hard work; and I 
have rarely heard of a case in which 
they preferred to stay in a comfortable 
station to following their men on the 
road. 

Arriving at the camp, each man imme- 
diately sets to and builds a small hut 
for himself and his family, and while he 
is thus occupied the women forage for 
and cook the food. As a consequence 
the men are comfortably housed and 
well fed, and are not affected by the 
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changes of the weather. At the end of 
a long and weary march, it is almost 
impossible to get the men to take care 
of themselves; after carrying a heavy 
load all day, they refuse to take the 
trouble of looking after themselves 
properly, and in the case of bad 
weather, or short commons, soon be- 
come ill. If a man falls sick on the 
road, though he may still be able to 
walk well, the first thing he throws 
away is his supply of food—often a 
heavy and cumbersome bundle—in the 
hope that on the following day he will 
be able to beg, borrow, or steal another 
supply. The good health enjoyed by 
our caravans, as a consequence of this 
system, was most remarkable. On one 
occasion we were on the road for seven 
months, with four hundred soldiers, and 
a caravan comprising eighteen hundred 
souls, and during the whole of this time 
did not lose one man from sickness or 
desertion. The expedition included 
seven days’ marching through a district 
recently raided by Arab parties, in 
which it was impossible to find an atom 
of food of any kind, and during which 
time we saw no living thing, the na- 
tives having all been taken prisoners or 
destroyed. They had previously exter- 
minated the game; and the pigeons and 
guinea-fowl, which prefer the neighbor- 
hood of man, had taken themselves off 
into other districts. Knowing what 
was in store for us, the whole caravan 
had loaded itself beforehand with food, 
the women in many cases carrying more 
than an average man could. Caravans 
in Africa usually move in single file, 
the paths through the country being 
seldom more than ten inches wide. Our 
formation was generally headed by a 
strong advance-guard of soldiers, who 
were not allowed to carry anything but 
their rifles and ammunition; after them 
came the loads with the guard, then the 
women, and lastly a strong rear-guard. 
The white officers, each with a good 
bodyguard, were distributed along the 
whole line, which was sometimes two or 
three miles in length. The officer in 
command of the advance-guard halted 
the head of the caravan for perhaps 
twenty minutes after passing even so 
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small obstacle as a_ fallen 
tree. 

All auxiliary forces and camp follow- 
ers were sent on in front of the caravan, 
and if overtaken had to withdraw from 
the road, since they were not allowed 
to mingle with or interfere in any way 
with the main caravan. With the rear- 
guard the available extra porters and 
prisoners marched, whose duty it was 
to collect and bring in any loads or sick 
that had fallen out of the ranks. 

The caravan road itself merits some 
description. It is seldom more than ten 
inches wide, and wherever it goes its 
width never varies; whether crossing 
rocky uplands or traversing forests, de- 
scending mountains or the steep sides 
of ravines, it is always the same monot- 
onous track. It is wearying enough to 
follow for a few hours, but when the 
hours grow into days, and the days into 
weeks, one comes to regard it almost in 
the light of a personal enemy. After 
crossing a scorching sandy plain, with 
its ary blades of grass a foot or two 
apart—so drear and lonely that the in- 
sects do not even hum—one perhaps 
emerges on a rising rocky ground (for 
hours before seen as a grey streak in 
the distance), from whence the unend- 
ing path stretches away in a yellow line 
towards the horizon. It may be that 
away to the northward, though the 
course has been a north-easterly one, 
a blue line of mountains is visible, and 
you know that, however hard they may 
be to climb, the path will turn aside and 
scale them at their steepest point. If it 
has led you into a fertile country, it 
winds about like a snake, forming itself 
into letter S’s, and succeeds in doubling 
the distance to the village, apparently 
quite close an hour or two before. The 
hostile native looks upon this path as 
his friend. He digs holes in it a foot in 
diameter, and places sharp spikes or 
poisoned arrow-heads in them, laying 
dust-covered leaves over the opening, 
into which the unwary among the bare- 
footed porters puts his foot, and be- 
comes useless or dies on the road. A 
fallen tree across the way also serves 
the enemy: he places a spear in the 
grass or brushwood overhanging the 
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track on the other side, in such a posi- 
tion that the first man who steps over 
or jumps across the tree is impaled. 
When a man dies on the caravan road 
he is not buried, and the path takes a 
little turn aside two or three yards from 
the body, and returns to its course at 
the same distance on the other side of 
it. The loop thus formed remains for- 
ever—once having left the straight 
course, the path never returns to it 
again. A small thorny bush, a fallen 
tree, or a stone may be sufficient to turn 
it, and if a precipice or a ford forces it 
into a detour of yards or miles, it inva- 
riably returns to the point opposite to, 
and never very far from, the obstruc- 
tion. Rivers and ravines the path 
usually ignores; whatever the difficulty 
of crossing them may be, it winds its 
way up the bank on the opposite side, 
neitner larger nor smaller for the fact 
that, though the river is perhaps ford- 
able in the dry season, a bridge or canoe 
is often the only means of crossing dur- 
ing the wet. 


From “ The Fa!! of the Congo Arabs,.”” By Sidney 
Langford Hinde. Late Captam Congo Free State 


Forces. Thomas Whittaker, Publisher, 


“THE SCENTED GARDEN,” 

If we were to search the wide world 
over, ransack history, dive deep into the 
annals of the past, I doubt if there 
would be found any more perfect ex- 
ample of unselfish love than that which 
is exemplified in the wedded life of 
Lady Burton. With her it was always 
“Richard only.” It is with this thought 
in our minds that we approach her 
crowning act of self-sacrifice, her last 
supreme offering on the altar of her 
love. I refer to the act whereby she de- 
liberately sacrificed the provision her 
husband had made for her and faced 
poverty, and the contumely of her ene- 
mies, for the sake of his fair memory. 

Lady Burton’s first act after her hus- 
band’s death was to lock up his manu- 
scripts and papers to secure them 
against all curious and prying eyes—a 
wise and necessary act under the cir- 
cumstances, and one which was suffi- 
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cient to show that, great though her 
grief was, it did not rob her for one mo- 
ment of her faculties. As soon as her 
husband’s funeral was over, she went 
back to his rooms, locked the door se- 
curely and examined carefully all his 
books and papers, burning those which 
he had desired to be burned, and sort- 





ing and classifying the others. Among 
the manuscripts was Sir Richard's 
translation of the notorious “Scented 


Garden, Men’s Hearts to Gladden, of 
the Shaykh el Nafzawih,” which he had 
been working at the day before his 
death, completed all but one page, and 
the proceeds of which he had told his 
wife were to form her jointure. As his 
original edition of “The Arabian Nights” 
had brought in £10,000 profit, the 
“Scented Garden,” beside which the 
“Arabian Nights” was a “baby tale,” 
might reasonably have been expected 
to have produced as much if not more. 
Indeed, a few days after Sir Richard's 
death a man offered Lady Burton six 
thousand guineas down for the manu- 
script as it stood, and told her that he 
would relieve her of all risk and re- 
sponsibility in the matter. She might, 
therefore, easily have closed with this 
offer without any one being the wiser, 
and if she had been inclined to drive a 
bargain she would doubtless have had 
no difficulty in securing double the price. 
As her husband’s death had reduced her 
to comparative poverty, the temptation 
to an ordinary woman, even a good and 
conscientious woman, would have been 
irresistible; she could have taken the 
money, and have quieted her conscience 
with some of those sophistries which we 
can all call to our aid on occasion. But 
Lady Burton was not an ordinary 
woman, apd the money side of the ques- 
tion never weighed with her for one mo- 
ment. 

How she acted at this crisis in her life 
is best told by herself. 

“My husband had been collecting for 
fourteen years information and mate- 
rials on a certain subject. His last vol- 
ume of “The Supplemental Night” had 
been finished and out on November 13, 
1888. He then gave himself up entirely 
to the writing of this book, which was 
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called ‘The Scented Garden,’ a trans!a- 
tion from the Arabic. It treated of a 
certain passion. Do not let any one 
suppose for a moment that Richard Bur- 
ton ever wrote a thing from the impure 
point of view.” He dissected a passion 
from every point of view, as a doctor 
may dissect a body, showing its source, 
its origin, its evil, and its good, and its 
proper uses, as designed by Providence 
and Nature, as the great Academician 
Watts paints them. In private life he 
was the most pure, the most refined and 
modest man that ever lived, and he was 
so guileless himself that he could never 
be brought to believe that other men 
said or used these things from any other 
standpoint. I, as a woman, think dif- 
ferently. The day before he died he 
ealled me into his room and showed me 
half a page of Arabic manuscript upon 
which he was working, and he said, 
‘Tomorrow I shall have finished this, and 
I promise you after this I will never 
write another book upon this subject. 
I wili take to our biography.’ 

“I told him it would be a happy day 
when he left off that subject, and that 
the only thing that reconciled me to it 
was that the doctors had said that it 
was so fortunate, with his partial loss 
of health, that he could find something 
to interest and occupy his days. He 
said, ‘This is to be your jointure, and the 
proceeds are to be set apart for an 
annuity for you; and I said, ‘I hope not; 
I hope you will live to spend it like the 
other.’ He said, ‘I am afraid it will 
make a great row in England, because 
“The Arabian Nights” was a baby tale 
in comparison to this, and I am in 
communication with several men in En- 
gland about it.” The next morning at 
7 A.M. he had ceased to exist. Some 
days later, when I locked myself up in 
his rooms, and sorted and examined the 
manuscripts, I read this one. No prom- 
ise had been exacted from me, because 
the end had been so unforeseen, and I 
remained for three days in a state of 
perfect torture as to what I ought to do 
about it. During that time I received 
an offer from a man whose name shall 
be always kept private, for six thousand 


guineas for it. He said, ‘I know from 
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fifteen hundred to two thousand men 
who will buy it at four guineas, i.e., at 
two guineas the volume; and as I shall 
not restrict myself to numbers, but sup- 
ply all applicants on payment, I shall 
probably make £20,000 out of it.’ I said 
to myself, ‘Out of fifteen hundred men, 
fifteen will probably read it in the spirit 
of science in which it was written, the 
other fourteen hundred and eighty-five 
will read it for filth’s sake, and pass it 
to their friends, and the harm done may 
be incalculable.’ ‘Bury it,’ said one ad- 
viser; ‘don’t decide.’ “That means dig- 
ging it up again, and reproducing at 
will.” ‘Get a man to do it for you,’ said 
No. 2, ‘don’t appear in it.’ ‘I have got 
that,’ I said, ‘I can take in the world, but 
I cannot deceive God Almighty, who 
holds my husband's soul in His hands.’ 
I tested one man who was very earnest 
about it: ‘Let us go and consult So-and- 
so; but he, with a little shriek of hor- 
ror, said, ‘Oh, pray don't let me have 
anything to do with it; don't let my 
name get mixed up in it, but it is a 
beautiful book, I know.’ 


“I sat down on the floor before the fire 
at dark, to consult my own heart, my 


own head. How I wanted a_ brother! 
My head told me that sin is the only 
rolling stone that gathers moss; that 
what a gentleman, a scholar, a man of 
the world may write when living, he 
would see very differently to what the 
poor soul would see standing naked be- 
fore its God, with its good or evil deeds 
alone to answer for, and their conse- 
quences visible to it for the first mo- 
ment, rolling on to the end of time. Oh 
for a friend on earth to stop and check 
them! What would he care for the 
applause of fifteen hundred men now— 
for the whole world’s praise, and God 
offended? My heart said, ‘You can have 
six thousand guineas; your husband 
worked for you, kept you in a happy 
home, with honor and respect for thirty 
years. How are you going to reward 
him? That your wretched body may be 
fed and clothed and warmed for a few 
miserable months and years, will you 
let that soul, which is part of your soul, 
be left out in cold and darkness till the 
end of time, till all those sins which mry 
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have been committed on account of 
reading those writings have been ex- 
piated, or passed away perhaps forever? 
Why, it would be just parallel with the 
original thirty of silver! I 
fetched the manuscript and laid it on 
the greund before me, two large vol- 
umes’ worth. Still my thoughts were, 
was it a sacrilege? It was his magnum 
opus, his last work that he was so proud 
of, that was to have been finished on the 
awful to-morrow—that never came. 
Will he rise up in his grave and curse 
me or bless me? The thought will 
haunt me to death, but Sadi and El 
Shaykh el Nafzawih, who were pagans, 
begged pardon of God and prayed not to 
be cast into hell-fire for having written 
them, and implored their friends to 
pray for them to the Lord, that he would 
have mercy on them. And then I said, 
‘Not only not for six thousand guineas, 
but not for six million guineas will I 
risk it.’ Sorrowfully, reverently, and 
in fear and trembling, I burnt sheet 
after sheet, until the whole of the vol- 
umes were consumed.” 

As to the act itself I am not called 
upon to express any opinion. But there 
can be no two opinions among f.r- 
minded people as to the heroism, the 
purity, and the sublime self-sacrifice of 
the motives which prompted Lady Bur- 
ton to this deed. Absolutely devoted 
to her husband and his interests as she 
had been in his lifetime, she was equally 
jealous of his honor now that he was 
dead. Nothing must tarnish the bright- 
ness of his good name. It was this 
thought, above all others, which led her 
to burn “The Scented Garden.” For 
this act the vials of misrepresentation 
and abuse were poured on Lady Bur- 
ton’s head. She was accused of the 
“bigotry of a Tarquemeda, the vandal- 
ism of a John Knox.” She has been 
called hysterical and illiterate. It has 
been asserted that she did it from self- 
ish motives, “for the sake of her own 
salvation, through the promptings of a 
benighted religion,” for fear of the legal 
consequences Which might fall upon her 
if she sold the book, for love of gain, 
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1 Lady Burton's letter to The Morning Tost, 


June 19, 1891. 
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for love of notoriety, for love of “pos- 
ing as a martyr,” and so on. She was 
publicly vilified and privately abused, 
pursued with obscene, anonymous and 
insulting letters until the day of her 
death. In fact, every imputation was 
hurled at her, and she who might have 
answered all her persecutors with a 
word, held her peace, or broke it only to 
put them on another track. It was not 
merely the act itself which caused her 
suffering; it was the long persecution 
which followed her from the day her 
letter appeared in the Morning Post 
almost to the day she died. How 
keenly she felt it none but those who 
knew her best willever know. A proud, 
high-spirited woman she had never 
schooled herself to stay her hand, but 
generally gave her adversaries back 
blow for blow; but these cowardly at- 
tacks she bore in silence, nay, more, she 
counted all the suffering as gain, for she 
was bearing it for the sake of the man 
she loved. ’ 
From “‘ The Romance of Isabel, Lady Burton. 
The story of her life. Told in part by herselt’ 
and in part by W. H. Wilkins. Dodd, Mead & 
Co., Publishers. 2vols. Price $7.50. 





MANGAN AND HIS POETRY. 

Apollo has a class of might-have- 
beens whom he loves; poets bred in 
melancholy places, under disabilities, 
with thwarted growth and thinned 
voices; poets compounded of every- 
thing magical and fair, like an_ elixir 
which is the outcome of knowledge and 
patience, and which wants in the end, 
even as common water would, the es- 
sence of immortality. The making of 
a name is too often like the making of 
a fortune; the more scrupulous contest- 
ants are 


Delicate spirits, pushed away 
In the hot press of the noonday. 


Mangan’s is such a memory, captive 
and overborne. It may be unjust to 
lend him the epitaph of defeat, for he 
never strove at all. One can think of 
no other, in the long disastrous annals 
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of English literature, cursed with so 
monotonous a misery, so much hope- 
lessness and stagnant grief. He had 
no public: he was poor, infirm, home- 
less, loveless; travel and adventure 
were cut off from him, and he had no 
minor risks to run; the cruel necessi- 
ties of labor sapped his dreams from 
a boy: morbid fancies mastered him as 
the rider masters his horse; the demon 
of opium, then the demon of alcohol, 
pulled him under, body and soul, de- 
spite a persistent and heart-breakinz 
struggle, and he perished ignobly in his 
prime. 

Worldly wisdom is not a gift left in 
Irish cradles. It was Mangan’s _in- 
stinct, as it was Goldsmith's, to “hiteh 
his wagon to a_star;” and _pres- 
ently to discover, without any change 
of countenance, that his star had no 
legs, and so to stand, a spectacle for 
the laughter of men and gods. He was 
unfair to himself, we know. And the 
world was unfair to him, and to his in- 
dustry. 

Mangan, as may be surmised, made 
no sustained flights: but there survive 
from his pen rather more than two 
thousand short compositions, about 
half of which are translations, or in 
some measrve too generously acknowl- 
edged, inspired by poems in another 
language. We may roughly rate his 
purely original work (the finer half of 
which, again, he chose to call transla- 
tion) as numbering fully a _ thousand 
pieces. To reprint Mangan in the bulk 
would be (and one may count that his 
first stroke of luck!) difficult. It would 
amount, moreover, to the sin of detrac- 
tion. The thinnest duodecimo, contain. 
ing at the most thirty-five poems, 
would adequately show the quintes- 
sence of his gift. to the few whose 
senses are quick at literary divination. 

Mangan’s early youth was the 
flowering-time of Keats, Shelley, and 
Byron; and he was writing for penny 
journals while the new minor notes, 
Hood's, Praed’s, Moore's, were filling 
the air. He died, not companionless, 
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with Emily Bronté, Hartley Coleridge, 
and Thomas Lovell Beddoes, in 1849; 
three spirits of lavish promise, de- 
frauded and unfulfilled like his own, 
yet happier than he, inasmuch as they 
have had since many liegemen and re- 
memberers. Let him come forward at 
last in a quieter hour, with his own 
whimsical, misgiving manner, or with 
questions pathetically irrelevant, as 
one whom the fairies had led astray:— 


0 sayest thou the soul shall climb 
The magic mount she trod of old, 
Ere childhood’s time? 


He has been, for a half-century, wan- 
dering on the dark marge of Lethe. 
It will not do, as yet, to startle him 
with gross applause. Otherwise, his 
gratified editor would like to repeat, in- 
troducing Clarence Mangan, the gal- 
lant words with which Schumann once 
began a review of the young Chopin: 
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“Hats off, gentlemen; a genius! 


SWABIAN POPULAR SONG. 
Where are they, the belovéd, 
The gladsome, all? 
Where are they, the belovéd, 
The gladsome, all? 
They left the festal hearth and hall. 
They pine afar from us in alien climes. 
0, who shall bring them back to us once 
more? 
Who shall restore 
Life’s fairy floral times? 
Restore 
Life’s fairy floral times? 


Where are they, the belovéd, 

The gallant all? 

Where are they, the belovéd, 

The gallant all? 

At freedom’s thrilling clarion-call 

They went forth in the pride of youth- 
hood’s powers. 

0, who shall give them back to us once 
more? 

Who shall restore 

Long-buried hearts and hours? 

Restore 

Long-buried hearts and hours? 


Where are they, the belovéd, 
The gifted, all? 
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Where are they, the belovéd, 

The gifted, all? 

They weuld not yield their souls the thrall 

Of gold, nor sell the glory of their lays. 

O, who shall give them back to us once 
more? 

Who shall restore 

The bright young songful days? 

Restore 

‘Lhe bright young songful days? 


God only can restore us 

The lost ones ail, 

But God He will restore us 

The lost ones all! 

What tho’ the future’s shadows fall 

Dark o'er their fate, seen darker through 
our tears, 

Our God will give them back to us once 
more. 

He can restore 

The vanished golden years: 

Restore 

The vanished golden years! 


TRUST NOT THE WORLD, NOR TIME 

Trust not the world, nor time: they are 
liar-mates. 

(Ya Hu!) 

Wealth borrows wings, and woman govs 
her way. 

(Ya Hu!) 

Into the old house with the ebon gates 

(Ya Hu!) 

Who enters is but guest, and must not 
stay. 


(Ya Hu!) 


Look not upon the sun, for that shall die, 

Love not the roses, for they must decay: 

The child is caught by all that dupes the 
eye: 

The man should gird his loins: he cannot 
stay. 


From moon to moon time rolleth as a river. 

Tho’ night will soon o’erdark thy life’s last 
ray, 

Earth is the prison of the True Believer 

And who in prison stipulates to stay? 


Up, dreamer, up! What takest life to be? 
Are centuries not made of night and day? 
Call now on God while He will list to thee! 
The caravan moves on: it will not stay. 


' The familiar ery of the dervishes 
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Remember Him whom heaven and earth 
adore: 

Fast and deny thyself: give alms, and 
pray. 

Thy bark drifts hourly toward the phan- 
tom shore: 

The sails are up, the vessel cannot stay. 


As yet the accusing scroll is incomplete, 

tut Seales and Bridge maintain their 
dread array. 

Now thou art here, now at the judgment 
seat, 

For death and justice brook no long delay. 


Ah, rust Hudayi!) he alone from birth 
(Ya Hut) 

Is guided by the Guardian Four alway, 
(Ya Hu!) 

He is alone the friend of God on earth, 
(Ya Hu!) 

Who visits earth, and doth not sigh io 

stay. 


(Ya Hu!) 


THE WOMAN OF THREE COWS. 
(Traditional.) 

OU woman of three cows, agragh! don't let 
your tongue thus rattle: 

O don’t be saucy, don't be stiff, because 
you may have cattle. 

I've seen (and here’s my hand to you, I 
only say what's true!) 

A many a one with twice your stock not 
half so proud as you. 

Good luck to you, don't scorn the poor, and 
don’t be their despiser, 

For worldly wealth soon melts away, and 
cheats the very miser. 

And death soon strips the proudest wreath 
from haughty human brows: 

Then don’t be stiff, and don’t be pron, 
good woman of three cows! 


See where Momonia’s heroes lie, proud 
Owen More's descendants! 


*Tis they that won the glorious name and 


had the grand attendants: 

If they were forced to bow to fate, as 
every mortal bows, 

Can you be proud, can you be stiff, my 
woman of three cows? 


The brave sons of the Lord of Clare, they 
left the land to mourning, 

Mavrone! for they were banished, with ao 
hope of their returning: 


Who knows in what abodes of want those 
youths weie driven to house? 

Yet you can give yourself these airs, O 
woman of three cows! 


O think of Donnell of the Ships, the chief 
whom nothing daunted! 

See how he fell in distant Spain, unchron- 
icled, unchanted. 

He sleeps, the great O'Sullivan, whom 
thunder cannot rouse: 

Then ask yourself, should you be proud, 
good woman of three cows! 


O’Ruark, Maguire, those souls of fire 
whose names are shrined in story, 

Think how their high achievements once 
made rin’s greatest glory: 

Yet now their bones lie mouldering under 
weeds and cypress boughs, 

And so, for all your pride, will yours, O 
woman of three cows! 


The O'Carrolls, also, famed when fame 
was only for the boldest, 

Rest in forgotten sepulchres with Erin’s 
best and oldest: 

Yet who so great as they of yore in battle 
and carouse? 

Just think of that, and hide your head, 
good woman of three cows. 


Your neighbor’s poor, and you, it seems, 
are big with vain ideas, 

Because, inagh, you've got three cows: one 
more, I see, than she has! 

That tongue of yours wags more, at times, 
than charity allows: 

But if you’re strong, be merciful, great 
woman of three cows! 


Avran. 


Now there you go: you still, of course, 
keep up your scornful bearing: 

And I'm too poor to hinder you. But, by 
the cloak I'm wearing, 

If I had but four cows myself, even 
though you were my spouse, 

I'd thwack you well to cure your pride, 
my woman of three cows! 





THE WORLD: A GHAZEL. 
To this khan, and from this khan 
How many pilgrims came and went too! 
In this khan, and by this khan 
What arts were spent, what hearts were 
rent too! 
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To th.s shan and from this khan 

W nich, for penance, man is sent to, 

Many a van and caravan 

Crowded came, and shrouded went too. 

Christian man and Mussulman, 

Guebre, heathen, Jew, and Gentoo, 

To this khan, and from this khan 

Weeping came, and sleeping went too. 

A riddle this since time began, 

Which many a sage his mind hath bent to: 

All came, ail went: but never man 

Knew whence they came, or where they 
went to. 


NATURE MORE THAN SCIENCE. 
(Riickert.) 


I have a thousand thousand lays, 

Compact of myriad myriad words, 

And so can sing a million ways, 

Can play at pleasure on the chords 

Of tunéd harp or heart: 

Yet is there one sweet song 

For which in vain I pine and long: 

I cannot reach that song, with all my min- 
strel-art. 


A shepherd sits within a dell 

O’ercanopied from rain and heat: 

A suallow but pellucid well 

Doth ever bubble at his feet. 

His pipe is but a leaf, 

Yet there, above that stream, 

He plays and plays, as in a dream, 

One air, that steals away the senses like a 
thief. 


A simple air, it seems in truth, 

And who begins will end it soon: 

Yet, when that hidden shepherd youth 
So pours it in the ear of noon, 

Tears tlow from those anear. 

All songs of yours and mine 
Condensed in one, were less divine 


Than that sweet air to sing, that sweet, 


sweet air to hear! 


‘Twas yesternoon he played it last: 
The humming of a hundred bees 
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Were in my ears: yet, as | passed, 

1 heard him through the wyrtle trees. 

Stretched all along he lay 

Mid foliage halt-decayed: 

His lambs were feeding as he played: 

And sleepily wore on the stilly summer- 
day. 


NIGHT IS NEARING. 

Allah Akbar! 

All things vanish after brief careering: 

Down one gulf life’s myriad barks are 
steering. 

Headlong mortal! hast thou ears for hear- 
ing? 

Pause, be wise: the night, thy night, is 
nearing: 

Night is nearing! 


Allah Akbar! 

Towards the darkness whence no ray is 
peering, 

Towards the void from which no voice 
comes cheering, 

Move the countless doomed, none volun- 
teering, 

While the winds rise, and the night is 
nearing, 

Night is nearing! 


Allah Akbar! 

See the palace-dome its pride uprearing 
One fleet hour, then darkly disappearing. 
So must all of lofty or endearing 

Fade, fail, fall: to all the night is nearing, 
Night is nearing! 


Allah Akbar! 

Then, since naught abides, but all is veer 
ing, 

Flee a world which sin is hourly searing: 

Only so mayst front thy fate unfearing, 

When life wanes, and death, like night, is 
nearing. 

Night is nearing! 


From ‘James Clarence Mangan: His Selected 
Poems. With a Study by the Editor, Louise 
Imogen Guiney.” Lamson, Wolffe and Co., Pub- 
lishers. 
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